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Livestock and meat 


well marketed 


THE relative success of the method 
employed in marketing livestock 
and meat—that is, keeping the 
channels clear by making prices 
responsive to current conditions 
—is attested by the fact that 
meats have resisted the downward 
push of depression better than 


most other speculative commodities. 


Note the following figures show- 
ing the relationship in percentage 
between the prices of various 
staples on January 1, 1931, and 
the averages for these same staples 
on January Ist of the five pre- 


ceding years: 


Cottle. «« « « Ce 

Meg. « s& « + Te 

Les 2s sw ss SOS 
Fowl . . 83.5% Cotton . 52.7% 
Sugar . . 76.6% Wool. . 51.9% 
Butter. . 61.7% Rubber . 19.2% 
Eges . . 52.6% Copper . 69.8% 
Wheat. . 52.6% Steel . . 67.6% 
Coffee . . 374% Petroleum 60.7% 


The three livestock items aver- 
age 72°; the six other food items 
average 60.7% ; the non-food items 
average 53.6%. 

The method of marketing meat 
is responsive to existing conditions. 
The total available supply is con- 
stantly forced into consumption, 
even when consumption has to be 
encouraged by price reductions. 
Thus, huge surpluses are never 
piled up to hang over the market 
and to render new _ production 


valueless. 


Selling at the best price obtain- 
able does not always provide a 
profit, but it does result in the 
maintenance of a daily cash mar- 
ket at the highest prices war- 


ranted by consumer-demand. 


T Ah hes 


President 


THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY. U.S. A. 


Better values to customers . . . Better markets for producers 


Better earnings through efficiency 


LisTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations associated with the N. B. C. — 
Central standard time 7.30 P. M.-8.00 P. M. 
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Blackleg 


Vaccine 


“Encyclopedia” 


— free book tells you all the im- 
portant facts about the history and 


present development of Blackleg Vac- 
cine. 


Let us send you a copy with our com- 
pliments. 32 pages—fully illustrated. 


Soe ieliaac 
SRS AS PDS Ea aoa s LEASE 


Reduce the Gamble! 
Safeguard the Profits! 


LENTY of risks in raising cattle can’t be avoided. But here 
is one that CAN be. 


Blackleg gets thousands upon thousands of head every 
year. Will you be among those who get hit? 


You need not have a single loss if you vaccinate every 
calf with Franklin Blackleg Bacterin. 


One dose immunizes for life. The Franklin record for 
dependable immunity over a period of years is so nearly 


perfect that once your calves are vaccinated you can forget 
all about Blackleg. 


The Franklin concentrated dose is high in potency, but 
small in volume. One c. c,. is equal to ten c. c. of unconcentrated. Easier to 
handle—quicker in producing immunity. Doubly sterilized purity. Insist on 
the genuine Franklin brand and eliminate risk. 


At Drug Store Agencies; otherwise direct. 


O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM COMPANY 


Denver Kansas City El Paso Marfa Amarillo Wichita _ Fort Worth 


Alliance Rapid City Santa Maria Calgary 


107740 
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401 Live Stock Exchange Building 


Terms of Agreement 


Between Members and This Association 


1—Members agree to support this Association by their patronage in 
central-market shipments, selling through Intermountain or mem- 
ber agencies. They may ship to any market that is to their advan- 


2—Association offers direct selling service, where possible and desired 
by members, at nominal commission charge. Members may sell at 
home without paying anything to Association, providing they are 
not indebted to either the Association or the Credit Corporation. 


3—Association is developing a field service and market information 
service to assist members in their marketing. 


4—-Membership is perpetual unless canceled by member or Associa- 


For complete information write— 


INTERMOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 


Union Stock Yards 






















Denver, Colorado 
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2ef Cattle 


BY ROBERT J. KLEBERG, JR. 


Kingsville, Texas 


the Santa Gertrudis, or King, Ranch has been 

one of constant experiment and development of 
the different breeds of beef cattle, endeavoring to find 
one that, while representing as nearly as possible a 
good beef carcass when finished, would make good 
range cattle, or do well under range conditions. It 
is a test worthy of any breed of cattle to say that 
they do well under range conditions. 


First Cattle of Mexican Type 


The early native cattle of Mexico and Texas were 
the common Mexican cattle, and they were the first 
cattle on the Santa Gertrudis Ranch. They did well 


TN: STORY OF BEEF PRODUCTION ON 





“MONKEY”—THE GREAT CROSS-BRED BULL OF THE SANTA GERTRUDIS RANCH 


on the range, and were prolific and hardy, but small, 
wild, and did not mature into the most desirable type 
of beef cattle. In seeking to produce more beef per 
acre, and a more desirable and choice type of beef, 
at great expense and effort these native cattle were 
all converted by crossing bulls of the British breeds 
on native cattle, or by buying small herds of pure- 
bred cattle, until the entire ranch was stocked with 
some 25,000 Shorthorns and 25,000 Herefords of 
pure blood. These two beef breeds were kept sepa- 
rated, so that better comparison could be made. 
Experience proved that, while on the better, stronger 
lands the Herefords were the more prolific, were 
better rustlers, and fattened more readily into a 





4 


smoother carcass of beef, which usually commanded 
a higher price per pound, they were also somewhat 
lighter in weight than the Shorthorns, and, when 
placed on the sandy and weaker lands of the ranch, 
tended to deteriorate faster—became smaller-boned, 





CROSS-BRED COW 


and suffered more from cancer-eye and screw-worms. 
The standard of excellence in the Shorthorn cattle 
was much easier to maintain on the open range.* 
However, the Shorthorn seemed to suffer more dur- 
ing periods of protracted drought, and often pro- 
duced very poor calf crops during unfavorable sea- 
sons. Both of the British breeds suffered tremen- 
dously from flies and mosquitoes after heavy rains. 
During very wet periods the young calves, and often 
the mature cattle in the herd, were literally eaten up 
by screw-worms. In some of the brush country, dur- 
ing these intervals of wet weather, the calf crop was 
reduced to only 40 per cent. 


During a period of more than forty years, in 
which the common native cattle were being replaced 
by or converted to the British breeds, improvement 
of water facilities, clearing of land, equipment for 
handling cattle in the form of fences, traps, corrals, 
etc., cleaning up cattle from fever ticks, and planting 
of better varieties of grass for pasturage, were going 
on. In addition to this, the very best bulls of both 
beef breeds were constantly being placed in service 
in the herds. In spite of all these improvements and 
efforts, results did not prove entirely satisfactory; 
that is, the British breeds, while more favorable 
from a market standpoint than the native Mexican 
cattle, were not proving themselves so good, nor 
nearly so good, range animals. They did not do so 
well under range conditions, were not so prolific, and 
suffered considerably more from drought, insects, 
etc. The old branding records of the period when 
the ranch was stocked with these native cattle were 
a constant challenge to the new order of things, and 
there was a definite question in the minds of the man- 
agement as to whether it would not be necessary to 


*I thifik it is fitting that tribute should be paid here to those breeders 
— founded this greatest of all foundation breeds of beef cattle—the Short- 
orn. 
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resort to the common Mexican blood in order to 
regain some of the hardy characteristics of these 
cattle. 


Conditions in England Materially Different 
from Those of Texas 


It should be borne in mind at this point that 
Hereford and Shorthorn cattle are natives of Eng- 
land, and that climatic and pasture conditions there 
are quite different from those of south Texas. For 
that matter, it is doubtful whether any part of the 
United States has as ideal weather and pasturage 
conditions. I think this paragraph, written by Alvin 
Sanders in his book on Shorthorn cattle, fairly indi- 
cates this difference: 


England, the home of the Shorthorn, with its moist, 
equable climate, is a veritable paradise for herbivorous ani- 
mals. During those trying months when American pastures 
lie brown and bare under the fierce midsummer sun, those of 
England still afford green feed. Our bluegrass fields in June 
are luxuriant beyond compare, and in late autumnal days 
usually regain for a time much of their earlier splendor, but 
in England the season for uninterrupted grazing is longer, 
and the pastures carry a greater variety of plants. 


About this time the Brahma cattle of India were 
commencing to increase on some of the ranges in 
east Texas, and were showing themselves to be won- 
derfully hardy and prolific. Of course, their ancestry 
and habitat were directly opposite to those of the 
English breeds, and represented some of the most 
trying circumstances, from the standpoint of usage 
and range conditions, that are known in the world. 
About 1910, Tom O’Connor gave the ranch a half- 
bred Shorthorn-Brahma bull. This bull was black in 
color and tremendous in size. He was turned into 
a pasture with pure-bred Shorthorn cattle. All his 
male offspring were castrated except one red calf— 
“Chemmera’”—and all the heifers were turned back 
with Shorthorn bulls. Nothing was done with these 
cattle until 1918, though it was very noticeable that 
they were wonderful range animals and seemed to 
meet the most trying range conditions much better 
than the other cattle. They remained fat during 
periods of protracted drought. The cows showed 
themselves to be wonderful mothers, and gave large 
quantities of milk during all of the year, thus insur- 
ing a much larger and fatter calf in any period than 
the native Shorthorn cattle. They did not seem to 
suffer from flies, mosquitoes, screw-worms, and other 
insects; were much larger, heavier, and fatter than 
the other Shorthorn cattle running on the same 
range. On the other hand, they were not so uniform, 
and, in some instances, showed a tendency toward 
drooping rump, etc., which is not a desirable beef 
quality. However, it was evident that these cattle 
were the best range cattle that had ever been on the 
property. “While slow to change again, after having 
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worked over forty years in establishing pure breeds 
of cattle, it was, nevertheless, in the minds of the 
management from the very first that the cross-bred 
cattle should be closely studied, and that in them was 
the possible solution to the range-cattle problem of 
this section. The steer calves, carrying various per- 
centages of the blood of this Brahma bull, developed 


into wonderful, fat cattle right off the grass. It was 
noticeable from the beginning that no “doggie” or 
stunted cattle would develop from this strain. 


Comparing Cross-Breds with Pure-Bred Herefords 


In the fall of 1918 all the female offspring of the 
O’Connor half-bred bull and his son were gathered 
up and placed in a small, black-land, mesquite-grass 
pasture by themselves. The spring of 1919 was a 
very favorable season and found these Brahma-Dur- 
ham cattle very fat. The best and fattest Hereford 
cows of approximately equal numbers were cut from 
a large herd of pure Hereford cattle and placed in 
the same pasture for more accurate comparison. In 
other words, here was an ideal range condition under 
which to compare the cross-bred animal with the 
pure-bred. The comparison was between all the get 
of two bulls, as compared with the top cattle from 
a large herd, and this comparison took place under 
the very best range conditions on the ranch. The 
cross-bred cattle, while of necessity not so uniform, 
were in every instance larger, heavier, and fatter 
cattle. 

This original herd of cattle was not a factor in 
producing the “Santa Gertrudis” breed of cattle, 
but they showed at once the great value of putting 
Brahma blood into our pure-bred herds of beef cattle. 
As a result of comparing the female offspring of 
these two bulls, under identical range conditions, 
with the very best Shorthorn and Hereford cattle, 
and after watching the cattle for six or seven years, 
it was deemed wise to try out the cross on a more 
extensive scale. In order not to be working with both 
herds of beef cattle at once, and because the cattle 
which were located on the weaker ranges of the 
ranch seemed to need the blood the most, it was 
decided to do our first work in converting the herd 
on the Shorthorn cattle. 

To that end, fifty-two of the very best three-year- 
old Brahma bulls obtainable were purchased from 
A. P. Borden, of Pierce Estate—the leading importer 
of Brahma cattle up to this time (importation in 
1906). There are a great many distinct breeds of 
Brahma cattle, and, as Mr. Borden had originally 
brought out representatives of the most important 
breeds, it was thought practical to select the best 
from one breed. In studying representatives of the 
different breeds, the Nellore seemed to conform more 
nearly to desirable beef qualities. Mr. Borden said 
that they were his choice, ‘that they were the best 
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doers, and that they matured earlier than the other 
breeds.* 

Having determined on the Nellore breed, selec- 
tions were made within this breed to secure animals 
conforming as nearly as possible to desirable beef con- 
formation. It should be stated here that, in the writ- 
er’s opinion, the difficulty of securing pure Brahma 
sires of really desirable beef conformation has been 
the most serious factor in evolving a desirable type 
and breed of cattle. In order to overcome, as nearly 
as possible, this factor, it finally became necessary to 
establish a stud of pure Brahma cattle on the ranch, 
and resort to in-and-in and line-breeding to fix a 
uniform type of Brahma bulls to work from. 


Determination of Best Proportion of Brahma Blood 


After securing the original bulls from Mr. Borden, 
considerable experimentation, inquiry, and investiga- 
tion were necessary to determine what percentage of 
Brahma blood would give the best range and market 
animal. From our experience, and from that of the 
late Al McFadden (one of the oldest and most con- 
sistent Brahma breeders), it was decided that three- 
eighths Brahma and five-eighths British breed was 
the best cross (in our ¢ five-eighths Shorthorn). 
This cross seems to give thé maximum of size, hardi- 
ness, and ability to fatten; the highest dressing per- 
centage, resistance to heat and insect pests, and the 
practical elimination of the hump. 

It was evident from the very first that the simple 
crossing or back-crossing to either Shorthorn or 
Brahma did not accomplish anything, and would be 
very expensive and wasteful. Having studied very 





WHITE BRAHMA HERD BULL 


closely the foundation of the Shorthorn breed in Eng- 
land, and knowing that the Brahma cattle had been 
bred pure for even a longer time, no reason was 


*It is now thought that the Guzerat cattle recently imported from Brazil, 
and in the hands of Walter Hudgins, at Hungerford, Texas, are a very useful 
breed of cattle, having the distinct characteristic of gentleness, and being 
somewhat larger than any of the earlier importations. It is expected to use 
these cattle in converting the Hereford herd of cattle on the ranch in the 
same way. 
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found why similar results could not be obtained in 
this country by following similar methods. Now that 
a cross-bred animal has been found, its character- 
istics show it to be the best range animal ever devel- 
oped in this section. 

Accordingly, after making the first cross on pure 
Shorthorn cattle with the original bulls (seven- 
eighths Brahma) purchased from Mr. Borden, and 
subsequently replacing these Borden bulls with bulls 
of better and more uniform type from our own high- 
grade Brahma stud, we set to work to fix the type in 
this percentage of Brahma blood.* First, we selected 
the best of the red heifers from this cross, and, in 
turn, mated them with the best red bulls carrying a 
similar percentage of Brahma blood, but unrelated, 
seeking in this cross to develop a stud from whfth the 
bull calves would be red in color, and superior to the 
first cross of the Brahma bull on the Shorthorn cow. 
It took some two or three years for the best indi- 
vidual first-cross bull to be singled out, and, until this 
bull was found, progress was comparatively slow. 
Just as in the case of Hubback with the Shorthorns, 
the bull known as “Monkey” on the ranch (whose 
picture is shown herewith) marks the real beginning 
of the improved breed of “Santa Gertrudis” cattle. 
Not only was it found that this bull is the best indi- 
vidual range bull ever seen on this range, but his 
offspring also, both males and females, have shown 
themselves to be superior animals. By using the sons 
and grandsons of this one bull on heifers of the first 
cross, and again on the double cross resulting from 
mating first-cross bulls on first-cross heifers, and 
finally adopting in-and-in and line-breeding methods, 
the present red herd of cattle, known as the ‘Santa 
Gertrudis” breed, and which is breeding remarkably 
true both as to conformation and color (95 per cent 
red—an even deeper cherry-red than the original 
Shorthorn), has been developed. 


Breed Has Distinctive Characteristics 


It was observed immediately that the result of 
double crossing, which marks the first departure 
from the pure-bred of either Brahma or Shorthorn 
breed, produced an animal superior in many respects 
to the first cross and one of very distinctive appear- 
ance. Here was an animal that no longer looked like 
a mixture of two breeds, and impressed you at once 
with the thought: “Here is a new breed of cattle.” 
Representatives of this new breed were a much 
smoother type of cattle; had a beautiful coat of sleek, 
shiny hair, a very high percentage running to the 
cherry-red color; were longer in body, and were much 
gentler (this difference probably being due to the dis- 
appearance of the factor known as high-bred wild- 

*It must be borne in mind that, just as in other breeding experiments, 
different Brahma bulls were bred on different herds of pure-bred Shorthorn 


cows, in order, first, to determine which were the best breeders, and, second, 
to keep records for future work in remating the progeny of this first cross. 
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ness). Probably the most pronounced difference from 
the first cross was a complete disappearance of the 
hump and the drooping rump—the two most objec- 
tionable Brahma characteristics. 

From this herd, known as the “Santa Gertrudis” 
breed of cattle, all of which are now carrying more 
or less of the blood of the original bull, are now being 
supplied the herd bulls and range bulls, which are 
being used to fix definitely a desirable type and 
color on some 25,000 Brahma-Shorthorn cows (three- 
eighths Brahma and five-eighths Shorthorn) which 
have replaced the original herd of Shorthorn cattle. 
As further evidence of the prepotency of the bull 
Monkey and his sons, it should be borne in mind that 
the best and most uniform results are still being 
cbtained by breeding the sons and daughters of Mon- 
key together. In the case of Monkey, he has been 
bred, with a great deal of success, on his own daugh- 
ters. Either the old original sire or the best of his 
sons are found to be very prepotent when bred on 
any of the Brahma-Shorthorn cattle. 

In the foregoing paragraphs the writer has tried 
to relate the system followed in converting the pure 
Shorthorn cattle of the King Ranch into a new breed 
of cattle, known as the “Santa Gertrudis” breed, 
which breed it is intended to keep just as pure as the 
original Shorthorn herd. During all the time that 
this plan was being worked out, a somewhat different 
system, but one having the same final results in view, 
was being followed in converting the very large grade 
Shorthorn herds of the ranch into the same type of 
cattle, which ought to carry, eventually, the same 
three-eighths Brahma and _ five-eighths Shorthorn 
cross. 

Because of the great difficulty in securing any 
considerable number of pure or high-grade Brahma 
bulls having desirable beef conformation to use on 
these large range herds (25,000 head of Shorthorn 
cattle), it was thought best to use nothing but cross- 
bred bulls (three-eighths Brahma and five-eighths 
Shorthorn) from the pure-bred herds described in the 
first paragraphs, or the present “Santa Gertrudis” 
breed of bulls, and to continue using these bulls on 
all subsequent female progeny. By following this sys- 
tem, it can be easily seen that the original Shorthorn 
herd has been replaced by cattle carrying approxi- 
mately three-eighths Brahma blood and five-eighths 
Shorthorn blood. At this writing, the entire herds of 
both pure Shorthorn and grade Shorthorn cattle have 
been converted into this new breed of cattle, and 
about 75 per cent of all these cattle are of the red 
color. From experience, it is believed that within five 
years the entire herd will be red in color and remark- 
ably uniform as to type. 

In closing this article, I should like to call atten- 
tion to a few of the advantages of this new breed of 
cattle, as brought out by our experience. 
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Advantages of New Breed 


In the first place, the yearlings of this new breed 
average from 75 to 100 pounds heavier than the Brit- 
ish breeds, and the two-year-old steers for the past 
two years have weighed approximately 150 pounds 
more under identical range conditions. The heifers 
average something over 100 pounds heavier, and the 
mature cows from 100 to 150 pounds heavier. 


It is cited as one of the objections to these cross- 
bred cattle that no stocker or feeder demand exists 
for them. It has been the writer’s experience that, 
while the feeder demand is very limited, the stocker 
demand for range or grass-fattening purposes is very 
broad. In our own experience, we have so far man- 
aged to fatten all the cattle of the breed on grass and 
on our own ranges, and it has not been necessary to 
find the feeder- or stocker-buyer. 

It is a recognized fact that the veal and heavy 
calves of this type of cattle bring more money than 
calves of any other breed, when shipped under range 
conditions. 

It is probable that too much stress has been 
placed upon the fact of limited feeder and stocker 
demand. No mention whatever has been made of the 
cattle, other than steers, that the rancher has to mar- 
ket—that is, the cut-back heifers, old cows, and old 
bulls. The old cows and old bulls in any herd consti- 
tute about one-fourth to one-third of the entire num- 
ber of cattle that has to be marketed every year, 
which, if the cut-back heifers are included, runs up 
to 50 per cent. The old bull and cut-back heifer part 
of the herd has consistently brought more per pound, 
and consistently outweighed either of the British 
breeds. For some reason, the old cows and bulls 
make smoother, fatter, and neater-appearing ani- 
mals, which do not show the ravages of old age to 
the same extent that the British breeds do. This is 
thought to be the reason for the greater marketing 
advantage. 


When our stocker Shorthorn steers were sold in 
competition with the Hereford steers of the ranch on 
the open market, the lighter white-faced cattle con- 
sistently outsold the red cattle from seventy-five 
cents to one dollar a hundred. At the present writ- 
ing, this margin has been cut in half in comparing 
the new breed developed from the Shorthorn cattle 
as against the Hereford, and what few cross-bred 
Hereford cattle have been available have sold for just 
as much, or more, money, when they were of the 
same weight, as the pure-bred Herefords. When the 
great difference in weight of the entire number of 
cattle to be marketed from any range is taken into 
consideration, the account sales will distinctly show 
why some of the breeders in the Southwest are using 
Brahma blood on their formerly pure-bred herds of 
Shorthorn and Hereford cattle. 
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No criticism of either of the British breeds is 
intended under those favorable climatic conditions 
where they have always been the superior breeds of 
beef cattle. The writer wishes to call attention to the 
fact that, under conditions as they exist in southwest 
Texas, this new “Santa Gertrudis” breed of cattle has 
a greater percentage of the pure Shorthorn blood 
than of the Brahma blood, and that just as many or 
more of their desirable characteristics are derived 
from the Shorthorn breed as from the Brahma breed. 


AROUND THE MARKET CIRCLE 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


FINANCIALLY BEDEVILED PUBLIC IS WEARY OF 
A rackets. Lurid yarns concerning the mysterious super- 
men of finance, politics, and business fall on deaf ears. 
An army of prosperity oracles is discredited. “Around the 
corner” guides no longer get an audience. The aforesaid 
public has been exploited with rotten securities, emitted by 
interests boastful of integrity, and can no longer be lured into 
the vortex of speculation. A bond salesman now gets the 
same cordial greeting accorded a book agent. Not all the 
swindling was done with “blue sky;” issues with reputable 
backing participated in the orgy. This accounts for banks 
bulging with money, and a scarcity of safety-deposit box space. 
The gulled public is saving its shekels and trying to get its 
wind. 

Explaining a long line of depositors at the savings wicket, 
a banker said: “A year ago that type of people were buying 
clothing, pianos, radios, washing-machines, and other mer- 
chandise on the instalment plan. Now they are putting their 
money away where it is available.” Efforts to revive instal- 
ment, or forward, buying, advocated as a method of restoring 
prosperity, get nowhere, as victims of that craze have not for- 
gotten what happened to them when payment day came around. 

* * * 


Consequent on the recent decline, stabilization conferences 
are again in vogue. You never hear of these efforts when 
cattle are high, even if prices fluctuate a dollar or so, provided 
always that the reaction is to new high levels. A stabilization 
conference is really an effort to put prices up, and it is usually 
made at a moment when the thing cannot be done. 

* * x 


That ancient bugaboo, “cost of distribution,” refuses to 
submerge. The other day the executive committee of the 
National Association of Manufacturers met in New York and 
issued a statement asking retailers to make a more equitable 
reduction in prices to consumers, in proportion to wholesale 
reductions, as an aid to speed general business recovery. The 
statement said: 

“Complete return of national industrial prosperity must 
be delayed until retailers reduce selling prices substantially as 
much as the decline in the prices they pay for what they buy. 
From January, 1930, to March, 1931, the average decline in 
all wholesale prices was 23.3 per cent. Yet during the same 
period the cost of living, as represented by retail prices, 
declined only 10.3 per cent.” 

Such readjustment entails rent, labor, and other inci- 
dental expenses. Mussolini said a mouthful when he remarked 
that the remedy was exercise of patience. 

* * * 


Here is a clear-cut forecast of the cattle market broadcast 
by a Washington official: 








“Supplies of all cattle, and of the better grades in par- 
ticular, during May and June will be determined to a consid- 
erable extent by the reaction of growers and feeders to pres- 
ent low prices; also by the policy followed by dairymen in 
disposing of old and cull cows. Numbers of cattle on feed in 
the Corn Belt are smaller than last year, but there are consid- 
erably more fed cattle still in feed-lots in Colorado and west- 
ern Nebraska, due to the delayed movement from those areas. 
Supplies of grass-fat steers in Texas are larger than last year, 
and these will move in volume in May and June. If the Corn 
Belt continues to market heavily during the next two months, 
and the movement of replacement cattle into feed-lots con- 
tinues light, the supply of fed cattle during the second half of 
1931 will be relatively small. If there should be some pick-up 
in demand due to improved business conditions, a seasonal 
advance on fed cattle at least as large as the average seasonal 
advance seems probable after June.” 

A masterpiece—in the same category as Mark Twain’s 
satirical forecast of New England meteorological conditions! 


* * * 


Restaurants by the thousand are closing their doors all 
over the country, as indicated by diminished license payments. 
Wage-earners meanwhile are reverting to the primordial prac- 
tice of carrying lunches to work. 

* * * 


Wage-cut protests, whether emanating officially from 
Washington or coming from private sources, are little short of 
grotesque, as is the threat that such cuts will justify strikes. 
For a year past a buyers’ strike of swelling magnitude has 
been in progress—a strike against war prices—and it will win. 

A farmer in a Wisconsin town drove a team of horses into 
a blacksmith shop recently to be shod. “Two bucks a shoe,” 
demanded the smith. “I’ll work ’em with bare hoofs before I’ll 
pay it,” said the farmer. And that is just what he is doing. 

A harness dealer asked another farmer $65 for a set of 
harness. “Hides are down to 5 cents a pound,” replied the 
farmer. “Well, leather, labor, and rent are as high as ever,” 
said the dealer, who failed to make a sale, the farmer deciding 
to patch up his old set. 

The moral is obvious. 

* * * 


Bureaucracy sowed the wind and is reaping the whirlwind. 
It has become the butt of ridicule and wrath in taxpaying cir- 
cles. Chicage alone is supporting 50,000, not to exceed half 
of whom attempt to earn their stipends. A rising tide of 
resentment threatens the entire bureaucratic superstructure, 
the initial episode of which will be impending elections—state 
and congressional. It is a method the American people have 
of expressing ire, and is responsible for periodic landslides. 


* * * 


Another thing about to happen is the elimination of a con- 
siderable percentage of the meat-retailing establishments 
everywhere. The business has been organized on an excessive 
expense basis. High rents, plus exorbitant labor costs, have 
placed on meat distribution a burden it cannot carry indefi- 
nitely. Arbitrary elimination is impossible, but economic law 
will do the job. In fact, it is already operating. Much ado 
is made about reduction of wholesale meat costs—facts that 
are indisputable. These cuts have not been passed on to the 
ultimate consumer, for the reason that he is powerless. The 
fault is with the system—a legacy of the high-spending period. 
Nothing can be done, even oratorically, but let nature take its 
course. 

* * x 

In a Hyde Park, Chicago, hotel restaurant, after the May 
crash in cattle, a guest admonished the proprietor that he was 
serving inferior beef and charging an excessive price for it. 
“Why, they raised the price on me this week!” protested the 
restaurateur. “You know, good beef is getting-scarce.” “For- 
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get that time-worn alibi! I am at the stock-yards,” was the 
disconcerting response. 

An Idaho sheepman dined at a certain restaurant special- 
izing in “English mutton chops” recently. The charge on the 
menu was $1.50. “Good mutton is scarce,” was the explana- 
tion. “Say, brother, I sold a whole carload of fat sheep at the 
stock-yards today for 2% cents a pound. Those chops should 
not cost you more than 25 cents a pound.” But the argument 
was futile. An order of mutton chops in that restaurant has 
been the same for a decade. 

* * 


Stock-yard literature is redolent of “away back when” 
price reminiscence. Early the probers went to 1926, then to 
1921, still later to 1911, and shortly will be operating in the 
last century. The big stunt is done by the man who recalls 
the Coxey Army period of 4-cent fat cattle; but even he can 
be outdone by the veteran who remembers accompanying his 
father to Philadelphia after the Civil War, when 3 cents was 
heralded as the top price. 


* * * 


Another interesting character is the man vowing—some- 
times profanely—that he will “never feed another steer.” He 
has reaffirmed this determination in similar emergencies for 
many years, but always returns to the game, attracted by an 
advancing market. 

* * * 

Texas calf and yearling raisers who went into last win- 
ter nursing resentment at the prices paid by Corn Belt feed- 
ers for their season’s offering will be mollified if, as is asserted, 
misery loves company. Yearlings that cost $7.50 per cwt. in 
Texas last fall sold, decently fat, at Chicago late in May at 
$6.50. What market fate awaits the crop of Texas calves that 
Corn Belt feeders acquired last fall remains to be developed. 


* * * 


During the last week of May, when packers did not clear 
daily cattle arrivals, and appeals to “hold ’em out” went to the 
country, forty carloads from a feed-lot financed by a certain 
packer were dumped into the market hopper. This may have 
been portentous of further depreciation, but a salesman 
remarked: “I never saw that particular interest unload cattle 
that the bottom of the break was not close.” 


THE STOCKMAN AND THE GAME 
CONSERVATIONIST 


[The following address was delivered by F. 

E. Mollin, secretary of the American National 

Live Stock Association, before a meeting of mem- 

bers of the Biological Survey at Denver, Colorado, 

on April 27, 1931.] 
T IS A PLEASURE TO APPEAR BEFORE THIS BODY 
of field workers and to commend them on their activities 
for the control of predatory animals. I can assure you that 
this work is much appreciated by the stockmen of the West, 
and that everywhere I go, attending meetings of live-stock 
producers, interest is evidenced in your program. Almost 
invariably at such meetings resolutions are passed indorsing 
the Biological Survey, and it is very seldom that any criticism 
is heard. When traced to its source, such criticism is found 
to be aimed, not at the general program of the Biological 
Survey, but at some individual in its service. No doubt occa- 
sions will arise where it is impossible for your fieldmen to 
avoid some controversy with local interests; but, on the whole, 
they are giving a splendid account of themselves andj,are a 
credit to the organization. 

We are particularly interested in the bill which was 
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passed by the last Congress authorizing the ten-year program, 
and it was our pleasure at Seattle to pass a resolution indors- 
ing it. This indorsement was immediately wired to Congress- 
man Leavitt and became a part of the record in the hearings. 
We are, indeed, glad to note that so large a portion of the 
funds allotted under this program will be expended in western 
territory. If there is anything that we can do to help secure 
the full co-operation of the western states in making this pro- 
gram more effective, please be assured of our continued 
support. 

I believe that, if more publicity was given to certain 
features of your work, it would be better understood by the 
stockmen. Last winter a magazine, published here in Denver, 
carried an article making a rather vicious attack on cattlemen 
and the use of the national forests for the grazing of live stock. 
In preparing an editorial for our magazine, THE PRODUCER, 
in reply to this article, I made some reference to the preda- 
tory-animal control work, and particularly to the killing of 
coyotes. Before this article was published I had occasion to 
meet two prominent cattlemen—one from Wyoming and one 
from Nevada. The former stated that, while they had in the 
past made considerable effort to rid their territory of coyotes, 
they had been so bothered with rabbits that they had about 
come to the conclusion that it was a mistake to get rid of the 
coyotes. He further declared that he had never known of a 
coyote eating a calf. The stockman from Nevada said that 
he knew of no losses from coyotes eating calves. Upon my 
return to Denver, I saw Mr. Laythe and asked him what his 
experience hz2d been in regard to calf losses due to coyotes, 
and also what effect the killing of coyotes had on the number 
of rabbits. He told me that he could give me two specific 
instances where serious calf losses among purebred herds at 
near-by Colorado points had been stopped by a man from the 
Biological Survey cleaning up the coyotes in the neighborhood; 
furthermore, that the coyotes were thickest in the plains 
regions of Colorado where the rabbits are also the most plen- 
tiful. I hope that you will find it convenient to give consid- 
erable publicity to this coyote-and-rabbit matter, so that the 
stockmen may fully understand the effect of your control work. 


It is quite fitting that live-stock men and Biological Sur- 
vey men should get together, as we are in the same boat in 
one respect: we are both attacked, although from somewhat 
different quarters, as being responsible for the killing off of 
many game animals; you with your poisons and traps, and the 
stockmen because they have continued to raise live stock on 
the national forests and the public domain, thus depriving the 
game animals of ranges which the conservationists claim for 
themselves. 


The magazine to which I referred a moment ago pub- 
lished another article recently which would lead its readers to 
believe that the average sheep camp in the West was an 
armored camp, and that the principal purpose of the sheep 
ranchers and their herders was to kill deer; the proper tend- 
ing of the live stock being purely incidental to this more 
serious business. 


We recognize that the game problem is a problem worthy 
of the best efforts of all of us, and that its proper solution is 
only delayed by such vicious articles as the ones to which I 
have referred. I believe I can truly say that no class of people 
have done more to conserve game animals than the live-stock 
men. In many places they have established herds of different 
types of animals, and in some instances have gone so far as 
to have their ranches declured game reserves in order to keep 
off the hunters. Right here it might be well to say that the 


efforts of the stockmen in this direction are in the line of true 
conservation, while the efforts of many of their critics are to 
I should like 


conserve merely for the purpose of later killing. 
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to read a brief paragraph from a speech by M. E. Musgrave, 
game specialist of the Forest Service, before the convention of 
the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association on February 10, 1931: 


“We want game on all our ranges. My experience with 
the cowmen has been that they like game. They like to see 
it. But I know very few of them who like to eat venison, and 
I would venture to say that few cattlemen ever kill any kind 
of game. We want game on our ranges, but we do not want 
game in such numbers that it will destroy the range for live 
stock and for itself.” 


I believe that is a fair expression of the attitude of live- 
stock men in general. No doubt there are individual stockmen 
who have become embittered by unfortunate experiences with 
hunters, who by their acts do not entitle themselves to be 
classed as sportsmen, and by heavy losses due to depredations 
of game animals on their private lands, and to the impairment 
of their ranges on the national forests and the public domain 
by the increase of game animals. In some instances, particu- 
larly in Utah and Arizona, it has been difficult for the stock- 
men to get relief. Either there is no open season for game, 
or it is too short, or restricted only to bucks, and consequently 
there has been a constant increase in numbers. On some 
forests the stockmen’s permits have been reduced and the 
grazing season shortened, and still feed is worse than ever. 


After reading the articles referred to above, and sobbing 
with the author over the tremendous reduction in game on 
our national forests, I turned to the official figures of the 
Forest Service for confirmation. I was surprised to find that 
the isolated cases which were represented to be indicative of 
the general situation must have been hard, indeed, to find, 
because the game population over a period of years fails to 
bear them out in any way. For instance, on the national 
forests in Colorado mule deer increased from 16,905 in 1918 
to 36,315 in 1930; elk, from 4,525 to 10,470. During the same 
period, cattle grazing on the forests in Colorado declined in 
numbers from 419,310 to 320,339; sheep increased from 1,117,- 
850 to 1,155,975. Taking the forest as a whole, we find that 
in 1924 there were 5,071 antelopes, and that this number had 
increased to 10,219 in 1929. These figures are not particularly 
significant, as the antelope is more of a plains animal. How- 
ever, deer had increased from 550,567 in 1924 to 802,459 in 
1929, and elk from 52,665 to 82,672. I am sure we are all 
glad that these game animals are not decreasing in numbers, 
and that stockmen are entitled to a fair measure of credit for 
the reverse being true. 


As the best example available of what happens when con- 
servation is practiced without a well-balanced program, I will 
cite the condition in the Kaibab National Forest. In 1920 there 
were 20,000 deer there; in 1925, 30,000; and in 1930, 23,000. 
Cattle and sheep grazed on the forest have been reduced to 
very insignificant numbers in that ten-year period. It is 
estimated by the forester in charge that in 1927, 1,900 deer 
died from starvation; in 1928, 200; and in 1929, 3,550 died of 
starvation and cold. It is no particular kindness to the game 
itself to allow it to increase in numbers unchecked until starva- 
tion and cold weather decimate it. 


We believe that the proper solution of this matter can 
only be reached when representatives of the sportsmen, the 
stockmen, the game commission, the Forest Service, and the 
Biological Survey get together around a table and recognize 
all the essential elements of the problem, and then seek its 
solution in 2a fair and equitable manner. In some states, 
notably Texas and New York, laws have been passed provid- 
ing penalties for hunters trespassing on inclosed private lands 
without permission of the owner. Simply driving the stock- 
men off the domain and the forests will not be the answer. 
In many localities the schools and the local government are 
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hard put to it to raise sufficient money to meet their neces- 
sary budgets. Some schools are unable to carry through a 
full-length school year. It so happens that the most severe 
critics of the stockmen in this matter are those who pay little, 
if any, taxes. Sportsmen and the state game commissions 
should help provide feed and salt for the game animals in 
some instances. At the present time, stockmen provide prac- 
tically all the salt that these animals consume on the national 
forests. 

No one is better able to help arbitrate this important 
matter than the representatives of the government, both in 
the Forest Service and in the Biological Survey. We ask your 
co-operation to bring about a satisfactory solution of the 
problem, and in turn pledge our co-operation to you in the 
other work that you are doing. 


CONTROL OF PREDATORY ANIMALS 


ENOUNCING THE BUREAU OF BIOLOGICAL SUR- 

vey as “the most destructive organized agency which 
ever threatened the native fauna of the United States,” the 
American Society of Mammalogists, in convention assembled 
at Philadelphia last month, declared open war on the methods 
adopted by the bureau for the control of predatory animals. 
A report was read by Dr. H. E. Anthony, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, chairman of a committee of five 
scientists who last year investigated the activities of the Bio- 
logical Survey in the states of Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming. The 
report, reiterating the arguments presented from the same 
quarter at the hearings in Congress on the ten-year control 
bill before its passage last winter, urged a drastic curtailment 
of poisoning operations in the stock-raising regions of the 
West, and deplored the “propaganda program” of the Survey, 
which was “blackening the reputation of certain species of 
predatory mammals.” The nature-loving public should have a 
voice in the determination of control policies, which could not 
safely be left to the stockmen, in the opinion of the society. 


A reply to this attack was immediately forthcoming from 
Paul G. Redington, chief of the Biological Survey. Mr. Red- 
ington expressed his surprise at the wholesale condemnation 
of the practices of the field force of the bureau, especially 
since changes had lately been made in line with the society’s 
proposals. During the sixteen years in which the Biological 
Survey had been engaged in co-operative work for controlling 
damage by the larger predators, such as the mountain lion, 
the wolf, and the coyote, Mr. Redington pointed out, its meth- 
ods had seldom been questioned by farmers, stockmen, and 
game administrators, who saw in these animals a menace to 
domestic live stock and many of the beneficial forms of wild 
life, such as deer, antelopes, mountain sheep, and ground- 
nesting birds. Control work had been confined to areas in the 
West where damage from predators had been great, and the 
bureau had been unable to meet many requests for extend- 
ing it. 

Coyote control methods, said Mr. Redington, included 
trapping, shooting, den-hunting, and poisoning. It was the 
use of poison which was especially criticized by the Society 
of Mammalogists, in the belief that the poison destroyed many 
valuable fur-bearers. But a joint investigation carried on last 
year by the bureau and the society had found that true fur- 
bearers were not being killed in appreciable numbers. More- 
over, the use of poison had been restricted during the past 
two years, and would be even further curtailed. The bureau 
believed, however, that killing by poison was more humane 
than using steel traps. 
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“We are not working for the extermination of any species 
of predatory animals and rodents,” concluded Mr. Redington. 
“We seek only such reasonable control as will keep to the 
minimum the damage they do to farmers and stockmen, and 
to beneficial forms of wild life. Moreover, it is inconceivable 
to many who know the habits of the coyote that this wily 
animal can ever be exterminated.” 


MONTANA STOCKMEN MEET IN BOZEMAN 


VARIED PROGRAM HAD BEEN PREPARED FOR 

the forty-seventh annual convention of the Montana 
Stock Growers’ Association, held in Bozeman on May 17-9, 
1931, and liberally attended. The business part of the pro- 
ceedings was interlarded with entertainment features, and the 
three-day session did not have one dull moment. 

The first afternoon was devoted to committee meetings. 
In the evening the visitors were diverted by a series of special 
performances, ranging from a concert to a boxing match. 

Formal opening of the convention was deferred to the 
morning of the second day, when Dr. Alfred Atkinson, pres- 
ident of Montana State College, bade the stockmen welcome 
in the Gymnasium of that institution. Wallis Huidekoper, of 
Twodot, responded. Then followed talks on “Cost of Beef 
Production in Montana” by D. E. Richards and M. H. Saunder- 
son, of the State College and Experiment Station, with depart- 
mental exhibits presented by Paul Carpenter, of the Extension 
Service. At noon a barbecue luncheon, with appropriate trim- 
mings—all Montana products—was served, under the artistic 
direction of C. L. Anceney, of Bozeman. 

In the afternoon the meeting adjourned to the Live Stock 
Pavilion of the college. Here Ross Miller and D. E. Richards 
first discussed the “ ‘Little International’ Live Stock Show;” 
whereupon results of feeding tests conducted at the Experi- 
ment Station last winter were detailed by Louis Vinke and 
Paul Pearson. Five lots of steers were shown which had 
been fed varying rations of barley, oats, cull peas, and wheat 
in connection with alfalfa hay. It had been found that 
wheat was superior to hull barley for fattening steers; that 
cull peas helped a grain-and-alfalfa ration; that starting 
steers on oats and changing to barley or wheat was a satis- 
factory method of feeding; and that choice steers were more 
profitable than common steers, when both producer and feeder 
were considered. A meat-cutting demonstration by Professor 
William J. Loeffel, of the University of Nebraska, arranged 
by the National Live Stock and Meat Board, was followed by 
the audience with the greatest interest. Two carcasses were 
displayed, one graded choice and the other common, and the 
differences were compared with live animals of the same 
grades. Much credit for the success of this day at the college 
was due to the circumspect arrangement by Mr. Vinke. The 
day ended with a banquet and dance. 

On Saturday, the last day, President Clemow delivered 
his annual address, recounting the activities of the organiza- 
tion during the past year. Secretary E. A. Phillips reported 
a substantial increase in the membership. Dr. W. J. Butler, 
state veterinarian, spoke on “Disease Control in Montana.” 
The main points of the ten-year program of predatory-animal 
control were explained by Congressman Scott Leavitt. Major 
E. W. Kelley, regional forester, pointed out the growing com- 
petition between live-stock and wild-life and recreational 
interests on national forests, and advocated a national defen- 
sive campaign by stockmen. “The Outlook for the Cattle- 
man” formed the subject of a talk by F. E. Mollin, secretary 
of the American National Live Stock Association, who thought 
that, when conditions again became normal, the live-stock 
industry was in a position to recover from the depression 
ahead of many others. 
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In the afternoon the various committees submitted their 
reports. All the officers were unanimously re-elected: George 
Clemow, Jackson, president; Julian Terrett, Brandenberg, 
first vice-president; W. H. Donald, Melville, second vice-pres- 
ident; E. A. Phillips, Helena, secretary-treasurer. Invitations 
for next year’s convention were received from Billings, Great 
Falls, and Missoula. The decision was left with the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


Following is a synopsis of the resolutions adopted: 


Indorsing Montana State Horse Show; 

Changing by-laws of association to place collection of 
— membership dues on basis of 3 cents per head of 
cattle; 

Indorsing work of National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
and urging all producer organizations to approve proposed 
25-cent assessment for financing its activities; 

Thanking Forest Service for extending grazing season 
last year; 

Indorsing principles of Senate Joint Memorial No. 5 
passed by Legislative Assembly of Montana, urging Congress 
speedily to enact legislation turning over public domain to 
states, with provision for lease or sale that will result in 
bringing lands under private ownership; mineral rights to go 
with surface rights; and requesting president of association 
to appoint committee to examine proposed legislation, with 
view to safeguarding live-stock interests; 

Commending various agencies for placing truth with 
regard to healthfulness of meat diet before public; 

Indorsing 4-H Club activities; 

Approving meat inspection and grading of beef, and 
recommending establishment of this service in cities of 
Montana; 

Commending Bureau of Biological Survey for efforts in 
ridding range of predatory animals; 

Protesting against creation of new national parks or 
additions to existing ones; 

Urging that every effort be exerted to place entire State 
of Montana within accredited area declared free of bovine 
tuberculosis; 

Asking stock-yard companies and railroads operating 
stock-yards to lower prices on grain and hay fed to basis 
providing only reasonable margin of profit; 

Commending valuable work of Montana State College, 
—" stations, and Extension Service in behalf of pro- 

ucer ; 

Requesting that committee be appointed to investigate 
subject of taxation, with view to relieving live-stock industry 
of its unjust burden; 

Indorsing use of Montana-grown meats and other food 
commodities; 

Thanking School of Mines for survey made to determine 
location of subterranean waters; 

Paying tribute to members departed since last meeting; 

Thanking city of Bozeman and State College for enter- 
tainment of visitors. 


OREGONIANS CONVENE AT JOHN DAY 


LARGE CROWD OF STOCKMEN WAS IN ATTEND- 
A ance at the eighteenth annual convention of the Cattle 
and Horse Raisers’ Association of Oregon, held at John Day, 
in the east-central portion of the state, on May 21-22, 1931. 
Since its last meeting, the association had suffered the loss by 
death of its secretary, William Duby, whose genial presence 
was missed. An appropriate resolution, expressing the deep 
regret of the membership, was passed. The addresses covered 
most of the important ground, their number being made pos- 
sible by the fact that no speaker was allowed more than a 
half-hour. 

Herman Oliver, the president, whose home is in John Day, 
opened the session with an account of the work of the organi- 
zation during the past year, what had happened in the cattle 
market, and the immediate outlook as it appeared to him. 
R. G. Johnson, of Canyon City, read the report of the secre- 
tary’s office. After appointment of committees, ex-Governor 
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Walter Pierce, of La Grande, drew a comparison between 
“Cattle Ranches Thirty Years Ago and Today.” 


In the afternoon, “The Hide and Leather Situation in 
Washington, D. C.,” was reviewed by United States Senator 
Frederick Steiwer. “Cost of Production and the Calf Crop” 
was discussed by H. A. Lindgren, live-stock fieldman of the 
Oregon State College, Corvallis. “The Union Experiment 
Station Range Breeding Studies” were described by Robert 
Withycombe, superintendent of the station. “The Range Bull 
—His Use and Abuse” was the subject of a talk by C. L. Jami- 
son, of Weiser, first vice-president of the association. In the 
absence of I. N. Gabrielson, in charge of the Biological Survey 
of the Western States, Roy Fugate, junior biologist, Portland, 
dealt with “The Gopher Message.” H. E. Lounsbury, of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, Portland, spoke on “Prob- 
lems in Shipping Live Stock from the Railroad’s Standpoint.” 
W. H. Lytle, state veterinarian, Salem, discussed “The Rela- 
tion of Brand Registration and the Gasoline Cowboy Law, with 
1930-31 Enforcement High Lights.” “The Oregon Cowman 
and the 1931 Legislature” was the topic of C. A. Henderson, 
secretary of the Southern Oregon Cattlemen’s Association, 
Klamath Falls. The day’s proceedings came to an end with 
brief remarks by R. R. Butler, representative in Congress 
from the second district. 


On the morning of the second day, R. L. Clark, secretary 
of the Portland Union Stock Yards, addressed the convention 
on “The Commission Man and Orderly Marketing.” Relations 
of the Federal Farm Board with the cattiemen were discussed 
by W. A. Schoenfeld, northwestern representative, and C. G. 
Randall, live-stock marketing representative of the Farm 
Board. The subject of “Losses Following Shipping, Due to 
Crippling, Bruising, and Disease,” was presented by B. C. 
Darnell, manager of Swift & Co. at Portland, and T. P. 
Cramer, secretary of the Oregon Bankers’ Association, Port- 
land, spoke on “Problems in Financing a Cowman.” 


Introducing F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American 
National Live Stock Association, as the first speaker on the 
afternoon of May 22, F. A. Phillips, of Baker, former presi- 
dent of the Oregon association, urged stockmen to join the 
national organization. Mr. Mollin thereupon discussed the 
subject “Looking Ahead and Up.” “The National Live Stock 
and Meat Board and Its Financing” was the title selected by 
O. M. Plummer, manager of the Pacific International Live 
Stock Exposition, Portland. “Past, Present, and Future Rela- 
tions of the Forest Service and the Cowman” were set forth 
by E. N. Kavanagh, assistant regional forester, Portland. In 
conclusion, F. A. Phillips dealt with the question, “Are the 
Major Problems of the Cattlemen and Sheepmen Similar?” 


In the way of entertainment, there were a musical pro- 
gram, a banquet followed by a dance, a luncheon for the ladies, 
and other features. 

Following is a résumé of the resolutions: 


Asking specific duty of 6 cents a pound on hides; 

Urging stockmen of Oregon to contribute 25 cents a car 
for support of work of National Live Stock and Meat Board; 

Commending campaign of Biological Survey and co-oper- 
ating agencies against predatory animals and destructive 
rodents; 

Urging support of brand inspection at state lines and 
terminal markets; f : 

Calling upon business men of state, and particularly Live 
Stock Exchange and Union Stock Yards Company at Portland, 
to reduce charges on articles and services necessary for stock- 
man to buy, in line with drop in prices on what he has to sell; 

Promising assistance to superintendent of new Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of State of Oregon; 

Pledging support to new State Police Department; 

Favoring transfer of public domain of state to Forest 
Service, to be administered in like manner as national forests; 
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Opposing any state tax on oleomargarine containing not 
less than 50 per cent of animal products; 

Asking federal government to stop all increases in graz- 
ing fees on national forests, and to lower present fees so as to 
reflect conditions in live-stock industry; 

Thanking railroads for supplying advance information on 
car-loadings; 

Expressing sorrow at death of members and prominent 
live-stock men during past year; ~ 

Urging extension of government beef-grading service; 

Commending activities of American National Live Stock 
Association and urging its continued support; 

Asking for brand inspection at plants to which horses are 
shipped for slaughter; 

Approving plan of equalizing benefits of tariff protection 
by means of export-debenture proposal; 

Demanding repeal of section 15-a of Transportation Act; 

Approving Agricultural Marketing Act and policies of 
Federal Farm Board, and requesting president of association 
to appoint committee of five to ascertain whether there is 
demand for services of board in Oregon; 

Asking railroads to grant full fare return ticket for one 
carload of live stock shipped to North Portland; 

_ Expressing appreciation of work of Dr. Lytle, state veter- 
inarian. 

In the election of officers, Herman Oliver was chosen pres- 
ident for the fourth term; W. B. Snyder, of Paisley, second 
vice-president, was advanced to first vice-president; Wayne 
Stewart, of Dayville, became second vice-president; and C. L. 
Jamison, of Weiser, first vice-president, was conditionally 
appointed secretary-treasurer. 

Next year’s convention will be held at Burns. 


WASHINGTON STOCKMEN PASS RESOLUTIONS 


ANCELLATION OF OBSOLETE BRANDS AND COM- 

pulsory registration of all brands in the state were 
demanded in a resolution adopted by the Okanogan Live Stock 
Association, Okanogan County, Washington, at its convention 
in April. Other resolutions were as follows: 


Urging all civil peace officers to increase efforts to appre- 
hend live-stock thieves; 

Asking terminal markets and railway feed stations to 
reduce prices charged on hay and grain; 

Supporting American National Live Stock Association in 
fight to secure adequate duty on hides; 

Approving work of National Live Stock and Meat Board 
in establishing beef-grading service, and urging that service 
be given government support; 

Recommending that retail meat-dealers cut meat prices in 
proportion to drop in prices of animals on hoof; 

Pledging continued support to state and national live- 
stock associations; 

Asking that secretary of association make it his duty to 
canvass members in interest of THE PRODUCER; 

Urging that work in eradication of tuberculosis from 
cattle herds of state be continued; 

Recommending that State Legislature appropriate suffi- 
cient funds to co-operate with Biological Survey in destruction 
of predatory animals and rodents; 

Advocating passage of law providing for eradication of 
wild horses and jackasses. 


CO-OPERATIVES TO FIGHT BACK 


ras aioe Gs OF CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 
associations met in Chicago last month, at the call of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, to consider means of 
correlating the efforts of co-operatives for furthering their 
aims, as expressed in the Agricultural Marketing Act, and to 
provide a common line of defense against the groups opposed 
to the success of the movement. The slogan, “You cannot save 
agriculture in sections,” proposed by C. E. Huff, president of 
the Farmers’ National Grain Corporation, was adopted. 
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The Farm Bureau Federation, besides its president, 
Edward A. O’Neal, who acted as chairman, was represented 
by a number of its officers. Delegates from the National 
Grange, the National Live Stock Marketing Association, the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation, the Farmers’ National 
Grain Corporation, the American Cotton Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, the co-operative dairy associations, and other co-oper- 
atives, were present, 

It was decided to form a permanent organization of major 
co-operatives and general farm organizations for the purpose 
of advancing the movement, protecting the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act against its enemies, and collaborating with the 
Federal Farm Board in establishing national agricultural poli- 
cies. A committee of five was chosen to work toward this end. 
On this committee, Charles A. Ewing, president of the National 
Live Stock Marketing Association, represents the live-stock 
interests. 


HUGE MEAT PARADE TO BE STAGED 
AT CHICAGO 


T THE INITIATIVE OF R. C. POLLOCK, GENERAL 
manager of the National Live Stock and Meat Board, a 
conference was held in Chicago on June 3, participated in by 
about two hundred leading representatives of the live-stock 
industry, packers, retailers, commission men, stock-yards, rail- 
roads, bankers, boards of trade, and others whose business 
touches agriculture, for the purpose of devising means of 
bringing adequately to public attention the low prices at which 
live stock and its products are at present selling. The Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association was represented by 
Charles D. Carey, its first vice-president. 

A plan, presented by Mr. Pollock, for a mammoth meat 
parade to traverse Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, on June 18, 
was unanimously indorsed. This may be only the first of a 
series of similar demonstrations to be held in various cities. 


THE CALENDAR 


June 18-19, 1931—Highland Breeders’ Field Day, Marfa, Tex. 

July 6-11, 1931—Calgary Live Stock Exposition and Stampede, 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 

July 14-15, 1931—Annual Convention of Arizona Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

July 23-24, 1931—Annual Convention of Colorado Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Durango, Colo. 
July 27-28, 1931—Midsummer Meeting of Colorado Stock 
Growers’ and Feeders’ Association, Monte Vista, Colo. 
July 28-31, 1931—Annual Convention of Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association of Texas, San Angelo, Tex. 

August 6-8, 1931—Annual Convention of Wyoming Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Rawlins, Wyo. 

August 17-20, 1931—Range Research Conference, Great Basin 
Branch Station, Ephraim, Utah, 

August 22-29, 1931—National Swine Show, Springfield, Ill. 

August 24-27, 1931—National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

September 28-October 4, 1931—Dairy Cattle Congress, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

October 9, 1931—Annual Feeder Sale of Highland Hereford 
Breeders’ Association, Marfa, Tex. 

October 10-18, 1931—National Dairy Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 

October 21, 1931—Conference and Friendship Dinner of Lead- 
ers of Major Industries, New York, N. Y. 

October 21-November 6, 1931—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Omaha, Neb. 

November 14-21, 1931—American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

November 28-December 5, 1931—International Live Stock 
Exposition, Chicago, III. 

a 16-23, 1932—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 

January 27-29, 1932—Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, Sar Antonio, Tex. 
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RAILROAD BLUNDERING 


OR WEEKS PAST THERE HAVE BEEN 
Pinner of mysterious meetings of railroad exec- 

utives, although the matters under considera- 
tion were closely guarded from the public. At last the 
cat is out of the bag: The carriers are going to save 
the country and start the wheels in motion which will 
bring a return of prosperity. 

How, we may ask, is this miracle to be wrought? 
What magic genii have the roads at their command, 
capable of doing what the administration, with all its 
agencies, has failed to accomplish? The method pro- 
posed is so simple that it is no wonder it was over- 
looked. It is to raise freight rates 10 per cent, bring- 
ing in additional revenue of $400,000,000 per annum. 

Only one factor of importance is overlooked: Who, 
under existing conditions, is the Santa Claus that will 
or can pay the $400,000,000? 

We are told that, since the upward revision in 
1920, 6,000 rates have been changed—5,000 of them 
downward. Therefore “irregularities” exist, and by 
“leveling” these (upward, of course) the railroads 
and the country are to be saved. 

No one will deny that the railroads are in a bad 
way. So is practically every other major industry. 
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In the case of the railroads, however, a large portion 
of their troubles are due to causes other than the 
depression. For the first time since they reached 
the zenith of their power, they are meeting some real 
competition, and no doubt it hurts. That this compe- 
tition by unregulated trucks, buses, and steamship 
lines contains elements of unfairness does not alter 
the fact that the roads themselves have pursued a 
course which lent every possible aid to the develop- 
ment of the competition. 

The statements referred to above should go on 
and recite that virtually every one of those 5,000 
reductions has been bitterly opposed by the railroads. 
In many cases they have carried the fight to the last 
ditch, restraining the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by court order from putting into effect rates 
found by careful investigation to be reasonable and 
non-discriminatory. Witness their action in the recent 
grain and grain-products case. It is striking to note 
that five out of every six rates investigated by the 
commission. have been found too high and ordered 
reduced. 

Passenger rates have remained at a high level, 
and the Pullman surcharge, added as a war measure, 
has never been removed. However, recently the rail- 
roads, in order to meet bus competition, have discov- 
ered that they can haul passengers for one cent a 
mile. Why not try similar methods in an effort to 
meet truck and steamship competition, instead of 
encouraging it by an attempt to increase rates? 

The railroads have reached the point where an 
increase in rates, either for freight or for passenger 
traffic, does not increase revenue. Instead, it reduces 
volume. In 1930, 27.3 per cent of the live stock reach- 
ing seventeen leading markets came by truck—an 
increase of 17 per cent over 1929. Lower the rates, 
instead of increasing them, and some of that business 
can be recaptured. 


Rather than taking these 6,000 rate changes in 
the past eleven years as indicating the need for a 
major adjustment at this time, we have the right to 
assume that the rate structure generally is in just 
that much better shape. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has spent those years in seeking to 
straighten out the chaos resulting from percentage 
increases and decreases during and after the war, 
subject to maxima and minima which played hob 
with the schedules. No doubt much remains to be 
done. 

On January 30, 1925, the Hoch-Smith Resolution 
was approved, directing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to investigate the entire rate structure 
on agricultural commodities, with a view of granting 
such relief as was possible to meet the emergency 
that then existed. Emergencies have come and gone 
and come back again, and still we of the live-stock 
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world—and, in fact, most of the other branches of 


agriculture—are waiting for concrete results. In the 
meantime, many local matters, which should have 
been decided long ago on their merits, are being held 
in abeyance, pending the outcome of this investiga- 
tion. 

There are two ways of augmenting net earnings. 
One is to increase revenues; the other, to decrease 
expenses. Quite enough guff has been fed the coun- 
try about re-establishing prosperity by adding to 
freight charges, wages, or what not. The talk of “‘in- 
creased buying power” sounds nice; but what is the 
agriculturist going to use for money to buy the prod- 
ucts of industry manufactured and transported at the 
proposed higher cost? 

The farmer and live-stock man has no commission 
to appeal to for an increase in revenue. His only sal- 
vation is to pare operating expenses. When the rail- 
roads, and industry in general, quit “passing the 
buck,” stop advocating unsound nostrums, reduce 
operating costs, and thus give agriculture a chance to 
rehabilitate itself, prosperity will, indeed, be “just 
around the corner.” But not until agriculture has 
been revived by some such means shall we come to 
the turn that leads to it. 


COLLAPSE OF THE CATTLE MARKET 


OMPLETE PARALYSIS HAS OVERTAKEN 

C the cattle market. Each day lately has 

recorded a decline of twenty-five cents, until 

at this writing best steers are selling below $8 in 

‘Chicago. At the same time, the margin between 

good and common grades has narrowed to the vanish- 
ing point. 

Speculation as to the cause of the disaster would 
be more profitable if we could be sure that the answer 
would point the way to checking the downward 
motion. But this, we fear, is one of the acute crises 
that have to run their course before improvement 
may be looked for. It all reduces itself to this, that 
there simply are too many cattle being marketed in 
proportion to the present demand for beef. 

How long will it last? The key to the situation 
lies in the general business depression. By degrees, 
as this rights itself, the cattle market should get 
better. Competition of other cheap meats is hurting 
beef. This factor, too, will tend to diminish with bet- 
terment in general conditions. 

There is, of course, a low point beyond which it is 
not possible to descend. Nothing can be deeper than 
the bottom, and there is no degree of gloom trans- 
cending absolute blackness. Has the limit been 
reached? Signs are multiplying that it has. Dis- 

counting all vociferations to the effect that we have 
“turned the corner,” which in most cases are nothing 
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but the little boy’s whistling in the dark to keep up 
his courage, there are positive indications that the 
worst is over. The ascent, however, will be slow and 
arduous, and possibly with many a setback. But we 
either are on the way or soon shall be. That, at least, 
THE PRODUCER would like to believe. 

By fall a distinctly better tone should prevail. The 
recent liquidation no doubt includes many cattle 
intended for a later market, and, as feed-lots are 
depleted, a period of comparatively short beef supply 
should develop by the time the main western move- 
ment is on. This should be reflected in better prices 
for both ends of the western crop. Accumulations in 
packers’ cellars are lower than at this time last year, 
and, once the people have the means of indulging their 
natural appetite for beef, the turn should be definite. 

How much live stock we have we do not know. 
Computation of returns from the census of April 1, 
1930, is exasperatingly slow. Estimates by the 
Department of Agriculture indicate an increase in 
cattle. Receipts at markets bear this out. More are 
being slaughtered now than a year ago. Many feed- 
ers, fearful lest prices may drop still lower, are letting 
go; others have not the feed nor the financial means 
to hold on. 

G. F. Swift, president of Swift & Co., warns us 
that a continuation of present conditions, with prices 
that make both breeding and feeding unprofitable, 
may result in such reduction in cattle numbers as 
later to send beef values sky-high, which again would 


act as a check on consumption and start a new cycle. 


Meanwhile THE PRODUCER would add its voice to 
the many protests against retailers, restaurateurs, 
and operators of dining-cars and hotel dining-rooms 
who fail to follow the downward trend in live-cattle 
and wholesale costs. As these at present stand, beef 
should be on everybody’s daily menu. 


COW OR COYOTE? 


T IS SOMETIMES DIFFICULT FOR THE 
| western stockman to keep his patience while 
being assailed by people from the East as a 
selfish, callous despoiler of nature, with no apprecia- 
tion of its beauties and no sense of its proper balance. 
“Who are these gentlemen, anyway,” he feels inclined 
to ask, “who have driven the wild life away from 
their own doors, and now would turn the entire West 
into a gigantic game refuge or amusement park for 
their own delectation? Do they not understand that 
we out here are a part of the same nation, with our 
own livelihood to make and our own problems to 
solve, and that we perform a very essential function 
in the national economy by keeping their larders sup- 
plied with the meat without which the wheels of com- 
merce and industry would soon cease revolving?” 
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In another column we make mention of the vio- 
lent criticisms just now being aimed at the Biological 
Survey by a group of eastern scientists who regard 
themselves as the special custodians of the country’s 
wild quadrupeds, and of the reply of the chief of the 
bureau. The charge is that the government, in the 
interest of the stock-raiser, is pursuing a policy of 
ruthless extermination in its campaign against pred- 
atory animals, and is besides destroying vast num- 
bers of innocent by-standers, such as the true fur- 
bearers, in its poisoning operations. The chief’s 
answer, in brief, is that it is not so. 

No reasonable man in these days wants to see the 
wild life exterminated, be it of fauna or flora. The 
fate that overtook the passenger pigeon, and that 
came so near overtaking the buffalo, nobody wishes 
to have repeated in the case of any other living thing. 
Species should be preserved—on that everyone is 
agreed. Even the more malevolent forms—like the 
prairie-dog and the rattlesnake—have their interest 
and their purpose, and should be protected from com- 
plete extinction. But—and much depends upon this 
little “‘but”—everything in its place. And the place 
of the prairie-dog, it will be conceded, is not in the 
pasture, nor that of the rattler in a man’s bunk. 

Set aside ample sanctuaries where nature can 
unfold its teeming life in all its richness, undisturbed 
by the hand of man, to the joy of the student and the 
nature-lover. But throw the rest of the country open 
to the free and untrammeled use of the people—it 
belongs to them. We must live before we can enjoy. 
First the husbandman, and then the hunter; the cow 
before the coyote! 


MORE VEGETARIAN PABULUM 


EYOND KEEPING A VIGILANT EYE ON 
B published statements derogatory to meat, and 

immediately sounding the tocsin when such 
statements seem to transcend the bounds of estab- 
lished fact, it is the belief of THE PRODUCER that 
little is to be gained by entering into a controversy 
with those who, for one reason or another, feel bound 
to uphold the merits of a meatless diet. Vegetarians, 
as a class, are an unbending lot who expound their 
gospel with the zeal of the fanatic, and who ever, 
“convinced against their will, are of the same opinion 
still.” 

In a previous number we have drawn attention to 
certain literature put out by the Glendale Sanitarium 
in California, in which meat and meat-eaters were 
attacked with gusto, if with limping logic. Our posi- 
tion, it may be remembered, was reinforced by a let- 
ter from Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Renick 
W. Dunlap to James Howarth, secretary of the sani- 
tarium. Replying, after the lapse of six months, Mr. 
Howarth expresses his agreement with Mr. Dunlap 
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as to the desirability of a “balanced ration’”—pro- 
vided meat is left out of the balance. As we printed 
Mr. Dunlap’s communication, we give space in this 
issue to Mr. Howarth’s answer. Here we shall merely 
touch two or three of its high points. 


The Japanese people, says Mr. Howarth, “until 
recent years” have eaten practically no meat, and 
“perhaps the strongest men we know of, the famous 
Japanese wrestlers, do not eat meat.” We are left in 
the dark as to the motives of the Japanese in now 
changing to a meat diet, after having thrived for so 
long on a meatless one. And are we to infer that our 
own strong men—our Sullivans and Dempseys—who 
have all been great meat-eaters, would have shown 
even more prowess had they stayed away from the 
flesh-pots? 

“Many of the tribes in Africa are vegetarians,” 
continues Mr. Howarth, who proceeds to supply the 
reason: “for it is impossible to get meat in most 
parts of Africa.” It is thus not a matter of prefer- 
ence with them, but one of necessity. Nevertheless, 
“these natives are strong, healthy people, and can do 
a far greater amount of physical work than Euro- 
peans.” For completeness’ sake, he should have 
added: in the debilitating climate of the equatorial 
region, to which the natives are habituated. How- 
ever, meat is available in most parts of Africa. Not 
only does game abound in a broad belt stretching 
across the center of the continent, offering a prolific 
target for the black man’s spear and arrow, but both 
in the north and south the natives possess large herds 
of domestic animals. 


Recent experiments of Dr. Newburgh, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, we are told, “‘point with cer- 
tainty to the fact that the free use of meat. . . isa 
potent factor in the production of the chronic dis- 
eases of heart, blood-vessels, and kidneys seen so fre- 
quently today.” Experiments by other specialists, 
outnumbering Mr. Howarth’s vegetarian authorities 
about ten to one, point with no less certainty in the 
opposite direction. Furthermore, if Mr. Howarth’s 
theory were correct, how does he square the increase 
in the diseases which he mentions with the present- 
day decline in meat-eating? 

“It is a remarkable fact that those people whose 
diet excludes the use of flesh meats are practically 
free from cancer.” It is an equally remarkable fact— 
is it not?—that those people, such as the Eskimos, 
whose diet excludes everything but “flesh meats” do 
not know cancer. Only yesterday we read a state- 
ment by a British scientist to the effect that diet has 
nothing to do with cancer. 


“The alarming increase in degenerative diseases, 
such as cancer, Bright’s disease, arteriosclerosis, and 
diabetes can, undoubtedly, be avoided by correct 
habits of living,” concludes Mr. Howarth. To which 
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maxim no one will take exception. Only, we ask, 
which are the harmful habits? ‘Meat-eating,” an- 
swers one. “Overindulgence, lack of exercise, and 
nervous tension,” reply ten others. And this leaves 
us exactly at the point from which we started. 





Maurice K. Parsons 


y ITH THE DEATH OF MAURICE K. PAR- 
sons in Salt Lake City on May 2, 1981, 
another of the pioneer stockmen of the West 
has joined the majority. For close on half a century 
he was in the front rank among those who built up 
the cattle industry of the Rocky Mountain states. As 
one of the promoters of the Denver market and the 
National Western Stock Show, and later as president 
of the Salt Lake Union Stock Yard Company, his 
influence ramified throughout this entire region, and 
most of the men active in the industry here were his 
personal friends. His interest in the advancement of 
the business and the welfare of the individuals en- 
gaged in it remained undimmed until the last. 


Mr. Parsons was born in Worthington, Massa- 
chusetts, June 24, 1847, and thus was in his eighty- 
fourth year. Following a course in Syracuse Univer- 
sity, he struck out for the West, settling for a while 
in Iowa. After a brief period here, teaching school 
and farming, he continued his westward journey, 
locating in northwestern Utah, where he took up 
cattle-ranching. By degrees he became an extensive 
operator both in Utah and Colorado, owning several 
ranches, and buying and selling cattle by the thou- 
sand. At one time he was manager of the Keystone 
Land and Cattle Company, and held a controlling in- 
terest in the Utah-Colorado Cattle and Improvement 
Company. In 1886 he removed his residence to Salt 
Lake City, where he had since lived. Aside from his 
cattle interests, he was prominent in all the civic 
affairs of his community. 

For many years Mr. Parsons was a vice-president 
of the American National Live Stock Association, in 
whose affairs he was active up to about ten years 
ago. He is survived by Mrs. Parsons, a daughter, 
and a son, Edward C., now a resident of Los Angeles, 
who is a former member of the Executive Committee 
of the National Association. 





WORLD WHEAT CONFERENCE 


N LONDON, LAST MONTH, REPRESENTATIVES OF 

fourteen wheat-exporting countries met in conference to 
discuss means of “solving a ¢risis that is affecting all rfian- 
kind,” in the words of G. Howard Ferguson, chief Canadian 
delegate, who was chosen chairman. Sam R. McKelvie, the 
grain member of the Federal Farm Board, represented the 
United States. 
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As the deliberations progressed, there became evident a 
definite split among the delegates. A majority favored the 
plan of putting the export business on a quota basis. This had 
the support of most of the European nations; Argentina 
adhering with the proviso that it be coupled with the creation 
of an international wheat pool, and Australia holding out for 
a clearing-house to control all wheat offered for export. The 
Soviet agreed on the condition that Russia’s quota be deter- 
mined by her pre-war exports, and that she get outside finan- 
cial assistance in carrying her surplus domestic stocks. Against 
this, the United States, through Mr. McKelvie, advanced a 
proposition for a general acreage reduction. No possibility 
appeared of reconciling these points of view. 

Of positive results, agreement was reached on these mat- 
ters: (1) appointment of a permanent international commit- 
tee, of an informational and statistical character only, to 
advise exporting and importing countries; (2) approval of the 
principle of acreage reduction by the most effective methods; 
(3) exploration of all avenues for increasing consumption; 
(4) necessity for orderly marketing. 

Mr. Ferguson will act as chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee. Nils A. Olsen, chief of the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, will be the United States member. 


MAY CROP REPORT 


ONDITION OF WINTER WHEAT IN THE UNITED 

States on May 1 was reported by the government at the 
high figure of 90.3 per cent of normal, compared with 88.8 . 
per cent on the first day of the preceding month, 76.7 per cent 
on May 1, 1930, and a ten-year average on that date of 82.1 
per cent. This would indicate a crop of 652,902,000 bushels, 
which is about 9,000,000 bushels more than the April forecast. 
In 1931, 604,337,000 bushels were harvested, and the aver- 
age for the last five years has been 547,427,000 bushels. 
Abandonment of sown acreage up to May had been small— 
only 3.7 per cent. Last year, 10.9 per cent was reported 
abandoned by May 1. 

Rye was given a condition percentage of 85.4, against 84 
a year ago. On this basis, a crop of 50,676,000 bushels is 
indicated, compared with 50,234,000 bushels in 1930 and a 
five-year average of 46,129,000 bushels. 

Climatic conditions in winter-wheat states have generally 
been favorable this winter and spring, although some damage 
has been done by late frosts in Kansas. Light rains in the 
spring-wheat sections have helped germination, but it is 
feared that subsoil moisture is still insufficient for the sea- 
son’s needs. Plowing for corn has been completed, but plant- 
ing has been delayed by cold weather. 


PACKAGED MEATS CARRY GOVERNMENT 
LABEL 


OVERNMENT STAMPING OF PACKAGED MEATS 

has been introduced by a large group of food stores in 
New York. The meat is examined by a grader at a central 
plant, where the wholesale cuts are labeled with the appro- 
priate “U.S.” grade. Each retail cut is then placed in a sani- 
tary carton covered with a transparent wrapper, and a grade 
label is affixed in such a manner that the consumer may see 
at a glance the government certificate of quality. The stores 
included in the chain report increases in their retail sales of 
20 to 40 per cent since this innovation was inaugurated. 

The growing popularity of the government meat-grading 
service is attested by the fact that during the last month more 
than 12,000,000 pounds of beef were stamped, 
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POOLE HELD TO BE IN ERROR 


KANSAS City, Mo., May 15, 1931. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Our cattle department has called my attention to the mar- 
ket article by James E. Poole in the May issue of THE 
Propucer. In that article, on page 23, with reference to the 
Texas run of grass cattle, Mr. Poole writes: 


“A heavy April run of south Texas grassers did the trade 
no good. They came in a mob and were fat, living up to their 
reputation as price-breakers. The product filled an urgent 
need for low-grade beef, affecting adversely such steers as 
had previously been realizing $7 to $7.75 per cwt., which 
broke 75 cents generally, and in cases more. . . . At least 
they are out of the way, and, having gone into the national 
maw, will not figure again in the visible beef supply.” 


The article is dated May 1. I do not believe there is any 
question but that over one-half of the Texas grass steers, and 
possibly considerably more, were not shipped up to that date. 


Since the beginning of the movement of south Texas 
grass steers, some six or eight weeks ago, these cattle have 
declined less than good and choice grain-fed steers in the 
same period. In other words, south Texas grass-fat steers, 
in our opinion, have not depressed the market; nor are they 
cut of the picture as a market factor at this time. 

W. T. ANGLE, 
Manager, Producers’ Commission 
Association. 





BELIEVES IN CHEAP PRODUCTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION 


SHAMBO, MONT., May 21, 1931. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

The cattle business does not look very prosperous at pres- 
ent, but, according to reports, it is likely to come back before 
long. My net average last year was one-third under the year 
before, and the present market is considerably below last 
year’s. The summer of 1930 was very dry in Montana, and 
was followed by a dry winter and a dry spring. In spite of 
this, both grass and cattle are in excellent shape. Though the 
ground is very dry, we had a little surface moisture, which 
has done wonders, 

Hard times have always benefited me in a business way. 
They make me think more economically, which gives me more 
energy. I have not seen a lamp light since last time I was in 
town. I am up about 5 A. M., keep going till dusk, and feel 
splendid. 

I realize the great benefit the tariff has been to the whole 
nation, but did not expect our senators to vote for it, as they 
look more to the industrial centers, where the voters are 
organized. One of the weak spots of agriculture is its failure 
to recognize the importance of political unity at the polls—not 
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along party lines, but in order to study the record of each 
candidate, and treat him according to that record. Local and 
national business associations and organized labor have in- 
creased the pork-barrel element and prostituted politicians 
until all sense of justice is lost. I believe, if we are ever to 
get any economy in government, it will come from the agricul- 
tural people. We have public men in this state—and all states 
have them—who are splendid and capable men, but they have 
no support to speak of. 

We all knew a few years ago that hard times were com- 
ing, but did not know which way. I believe one of the biggest 
liabilities we have ever had is Henry Ford, and a few profes- 
sors who sang his song of high wages, short hours, and spend- 
ing your money. The shorter day to spend extravagant wages 
has raised the price of production and distribution, until the 
most necessary things are out of our reach. There are lots of 
things I used last year that I will not use this year. If all 
commodities dropped the same as agricultural products have, 
we should be all right. I believe in cheap production and 
distribution, and in economy. 

JOHN THOMPSON. 


“THE FOOD FADDIST AGAIN” 


Under this caption, in our December, 1930, issue, we 
printed a letter from R. W. Dunlap, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, to James Howarth, secretary of the Glendale 
Sanitarium, California, protesting against certain articles con- 
tained in the Health Exponent, a periodical published by the 
sanitarium, in which the use of meats was condemned. Below 
is Mr. Howarth’s answer to that letter: 


“GLENDALE, CAL., April 29, 1931. 
“Mr. Renick W. Dunlap, 
“Assistant Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
“Washington, D. C. 

“DEAR SiR: We were much interested to receive your let- 
ter of some time ago in regard to some articles that appeared 
in the Sanitarium Health Exponent, and the personal com- 
ments that you made in regard to the question of the use of 
meats. 

“We quite agree with you that extremes in food habits are 
bad. A balanced ration is one of the most important factors 
in the preservation of health. We believe that a wholesome, 
well-balanced dietary can be secured without the use of meats, 
and there are probably millions of people who, in their every- 
day habits, prove this to be true. The Japanese people, for 
instance, until recent years ate practically no meat, and even 
today the majority of Japanese cannot secure meat. The soy 
bean of the Orient has furnished the essential proteid, and 
perhaps the strongest men we know of, the famous Japanese 
wrestlers, do not eat meat. 

“Many of the tribes in Africa are vegetarians; for it is 
impossible to get meat in most parts of Africa. These natives 
are strong, healthy people, and can do a far greater amount of 
physical work than Europeans. 

“But, of course, there are thousands, and possibly mil- 
lions, of people in America who are also vegetarians, and who 
choose this diet because it is the most wholesome and health- 
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building. Cereals, legumes, fruits, milk, and dairy products 
provide a perfectly balanced ration. 

“These natural foods—‘the protective foods,’ as McCol- 
lum, of Johns Hopkins, has named them—provide in proper 
quality and proportion the proximate principles and vitamins 
necessary for nutritional harmony and the proper vegetable 
residues for the healthy evacuation of the bowels. 


“Several years ago, Dr. Kahn, of the Beth Israel Hospital, 
New York City, asked the world’s leading authorities on 
nutrition the question: ‘Is it possible to prepare a well- 
balanced meatless diet which would also contain the vitamins 
and salts so necessary for nutrition?’ The following replies 
were received: 


“‘In reply to your letter of June 9, I beg to state that, 
in my opinion, it is quite possible, and, indeed, a desirable 
thing, for many reasons, to establish a lactovegetarian dietary 
in the wards of your hospital. There is no question in my 
mind that such a diet can be made nutritious and healthful. 
I suppose you can supplement it by eggs, if necessary... . 
But with vegetables of all kinds, with milk, bread, and butter, 
you have at your command all the necessary rescurces for a 
nutritious diet..—RUSSELL H. CHITTENDEN, Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University. 


“*T believe that the lactovegetarian diet could be estab- 
lished in any hospital without detriment to the health of the 
patients. GRAHAM LUSK, Cornell University Medical College. 


“‘T have not the slightest hesitation in saying that a vege- 
tarian diet, supplemented with fairly liberal amounts of milk, 
is the most satisfactory type of diet that man can take.’—E. 
V. McCoLtuM, Johns Hopkins University School of Hygiene 
and Public Health. 


“I have given you the above quotations; for these are the 
opinions of men who have had opportunity to come in contact 
with thousands of people. The work of Dr. Hindhede, the 
eminent Danish authority on nutrition, is well known, and 
’ especially his work during the Great War, when he proved the 
value and health betterment of a non-flesh diet. In 1928, when 
Dr. Hindhede was reporting to the Race Betterment Associa- 
tion, he made the following statement: 


“*As a result of all my studies and experiments, I draw 
the conclusion that the best diet should be composed mainly of 
whole-wheat or whole-rye bread, barley, oats, potatoes, butter 
or margarine, some green vegetables, and some fruits as 
relish.’ 

“The recent experiments of Dr. Newburgh, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, point with certainty to the fact that 
the free use of meat, which yields a highly acid ash and con- 
tains such a high per cent of nitrogenous waste, is a potent 
factor in the production of the chronic diseases of heart, blood- 
vessels, and kidneys seen so frequently today even in early 
adult life. 

“It is a remarkable fact that those people whose diet 
excludes the use of flesh meats are practically free from can- 
cer. Sir Arbothnot Lane, the eminent British physician, says 
that everyone can say just how far he is willing to go to 
avoid it, and states: ‘Live on the whole products of the 
earth, and shun all meat.’ 

“The alarming increase in degenerative diseases, such as 
cancer, Bright’s disease, arteriosclerosis, and diabetes, can, 
undoubtedly, be avoided by correct habits of living. We do 
well to avoid those foods which are harmful. 


_ “If you are interested in further information relative to 
this subject, I shall be pleased to send you additional facts. 
We know that a wholesome, well-balanced diet can be pro- 
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cured by the use of the foods we have mentioned, and, in the 
light of the fact that deaths from heart disease have increased 
187 per cent; deaths from cancer have increased 176 per cent; 
deaths from diseases of the blood-vessels, arteries, and circula- 
tory system have increased 663 per cent, and deaths from dia- 
betes have increased 1,150 per cent, we should give due study 
to these causative factors, among which is the use of foods 
that are harmful to the system. 


“Very truly yours, 
“J. HOWARTH, 


“Secretary, Glendale Sanitarium 
and Hospital.” 


MARKETING THE NATION’S LARGEST CROP 


N A RADIO TALK BROADCAST FROM CHICAGO ON 

May 13, T. G. Lee, the new head of Armour & Co., empha- 
sized the importance of live stock in the economic scheme, not 
only because of its monetary value, but as a medium for trans- 
forming over half of the nation’s crops into meat and other 
valuable products, Commenting on the outlook for the cur- 
rent year, Mr. Lee said: 


“It may not be amiss to speak a word concerning the out- 
look for the industry. Last year meat consumption was 
slightly reduced as compared with 1929. Yet that does not 
mean that the public taste for meat is diminishing. It indi- 
cates only that the supplies of live stock last year were 
slightly under those of the previous year. All the cattle, 
calves, pigs, lambs, and poultry must be sold by the farmer 
as soon as ready for market, and the meat goes into consump- 
tion immediately. Consumption figures, therefore, are merely 
reflections of production, and consumer demand can be deter- 
mined only by considering both the volume of meat consumed 
and the price at which it is moved. 


“Government reports indicate a probability that live-stock 
supplies in 1931 will be slightly in excess of those of 1930. 
Market predictions indicate that the prices of meat will per- 
mit free movement. In some cases these levels are unprofitable 
to the farmer at present production costs, but ultimate pros- 
perity lies in the stability of prices rather than in the level 
of prices. Long experience shows that producers can adjust 
their costs to any reasonable level of prices, provided the level 
is fairly well maintained. Wide fluctuations bring about com- 
petitive practices affecting labor, financing, feeds, and a host 
of other factors which often remove all opportunity for profit. 
Therefore, if we have steady markets with ready outlets, the 
farmers can be depended on to produce live stock successfully. 


“T have faith in the packers and retailers doing their 
respective parts in keeping the meat-stream flowing, and if. 
among all of us we can continue to move the nation’s largest 
crop on a daily cash basis, with an immediate outlet for all 
products and a ready supply for all demands, we shall be doing 
our full share in bringing this great country of ours back to 
a firm foundation of stability for investments and full employ- 
ment for workers. We are told that our current business diffi- 
culties depend on world conditions, but we are a mighty factor 
in world conditions, and it is my belief that we can, through 
successful marketing, control in a great degree our own pros- 
perity.” 


DRESSED LAMB BEING GRADED 


BEGINNING IN THE GRADING AND STAMPING OF 

lamb carcasses, on lines similar to those employed in 
beef-grading, has been made by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. For the present, the service will be available in 
four cities—St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo, and Erie; but it is 
intended gradually to extend it to other places. 


“T want to tell you that I consider THE PRODUCER the best 
publication of its kind that I have ever had the pleasure of 
reading.”—F. E. BRACHMANN, Pacific Beach, Cal. 
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FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


ISCONTINUANCE OF THE METHOD OF SELECT- 

ing members of the Federal Farm Board with a view to 
having a representative for each specific agricultural group is 
foreshadowed. When Sam R. McKelvie and C. C. Teague, 
representing grain- and fruit-growers, respectively, retire 
from the board this month, it is considered likely that the 
precedent established when Sam H. Thompson was named to 
succeed Alexander Legge, without affiliation with any par- 
ticular branch, will be followed in appointing their successors. 

* * * 


Organization of the National Fruit and Vegetable 
Exchange, Inc., has been announced. The exchange will act 
as a sales agency on terminal markets for commodities assem- 
bled by local and regional co-operatives, and will furnish 
shipping-point sales service. This brings the number of 
national commodity marketing agencies up to eight. 

* * * 

On June 1 what is announced as the last big purchase of 
wheat by the Farm Board was made when 14,000,000 bushels, 
held in Minnesota elevators, were taken over by the Farmers’ 
National Grain Corporation, at an outlay of approximately 
$10,000,000. During the month a further 6,000,000 bushels 
will be acquired, after which, it is declared, stabilization 
activities will cease. 


CHAIN-STORE TAX HELD VALID 


HE MEASURE PASSED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF 

Indiana in 1929, imposing a graduated tax on chain stores 
operating within the state, has been held constitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In the lower courts the 
law had been declared invalid. 

The decision was concurred in by five of the nine justices, 
the other four dissenting. The majority opinion points out 
that chain stores are in a class by themselves, their advan- 
tages being proved by their number and astonishing growth. 
This warranted treating them separately for purposes of a 
license tax, 

Under the law, a tax of $3 is provided for one store, $10 
for each store from two to five owned by the same company, 
$15 for each between five and ten, $20 each on ten to twenty, 
and $25 for each store above twenty. 


SIX RANGE COUNTIES FREE FROM 
TUBERCULOSIS 


OUR COUNTIES IN UTAH AND TWO IN NEVADA 
have been declared modified accredited areas, signifying 
that they do not contain more than one-half of 1 per cent 
tuberculous cattle, and that all reactors have been slaugh- 
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tered. In fact, less than one-fourth of 1 per cent of the 
40,000 cattle tested were found to be affected with tuberculosis. 

Tuberculin-testing of cattle in range areas is being con- 
ducted in such a manner as to necessitate little extra handling, 
according to the Bureau of Animal Industry. Many cattle 
are tested either before moving to the forest reservations for 
grazing or at the time they come off in the fall. Others are 
tested at round-up times. 

The regulations require the tuberculin-testing of all dairy 
cattle, bulls, and purebred breeding cattle, but now exempt 
a certain proportion of ordinary range cattle in inaccessible 
regions, when representative tests show infection to be 
negligible. 

Similar eradication work is actively in progress in the 
range areas of California, Idaho, Montana, Washington, and 
other states. 


“I certainly appreciate THE PRoDUCER.”—C. E. ROWLAND, 
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QwUR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 
Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association 


Disposition of Legislation 


HE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 
Eanes the motor-truck fee bill over the veto of the gover- 
nor. The chief executive had returned the measure with a 
forcible statement in which, among other things, he said that 
the conditions laid down in the bill were so drastic that it 
would seriously handicap the trucks in operation and cause 
them greatly to raise their transportation rates, thus destroy- 
ing the only competition which the railroads had ever had. 
The increase in rates which the bill would make necessary 
would fall most heavily on the farmers, thus further reducing 
their income, which at this time would be indefensible. 

The bill is less severe than those passed in some of the 
other states. At its last session the Arizona State Legislature 
defeated a similar bill. 


Formal Cases Pending 


C. R. C. No. 2927, California Cattlemen’s Association, et 
Al. v. Southern Pacific, et Al.: This case, involving rates on 
feeder cattle and sheep between points in the State of Cali- 
fornia, was heard before the California Railroad Commission 
on May 6. The hearing was concluded in Los Angeles on 
May 14 and 15. The case was prosecuted by representatives 
of the California Cattlemen’s and Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tions; the American Nationa] Live Stock Association and the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association intervening. 

No. 24166, Tovrea Packing Co. v. Southern Pacific Co., 
et Al.: This case, involving the reasonableness of rates on 
fat and feeder cattle and sheep from points in Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Texas to Cactus and other points in Arizona, was 
heard by the Interstate Commerce Commission in Phoenix, 
Arizona, May 25, 26, and 27, 1931. The present rates were 
established by the commission in 81 I. C, C. 115, decided June 
27, 1923. Complainant attacked the rates as unreasonable, 
and requested reparation on past shipments. The American 
National Live Stock Association and the Arizona Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association intervened in support of the complainant. 

No. 24229 and Subnumbers; also No. 24315: These cases, 
involving rates on fat and feeder cattle, and fat and feeder 
sheep, from various points in New Mexico to various points 
in Arizona, were heard before an examiner of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Phoenix, Arizona, May 26 and 27, 
1931. The American National Live Stock Association, the Ari- 
zona Cattle Growers’ Association, and the Arizona Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association intervened in support of the complainants. 

Decisions of Commission 

I. & S. No. 3572, Live Stock between Points in South 

Dakota, North Dakota, and Montana: Supplement No. 3 to 


C., M., St. P. & P. (I. C. C. No. B-5617), scheduled to become 
effective March 1, 1931, proposed drastic increases on stock 


cattle and sheep between points in Montana, on the one hand, 
and North Dakota and South Dakota, on the other. Upon 
protest of the North Dakota and South Dakota State Commis- 
sions, the tariff was suspended until October 1, 1931. The 
American Nationa] Live Stock Association intervened in sup- 
port of the protest against these increases. Upon further 
negotiation, the carrier agreed that any increases in rates on 
live stock at this time were ill advised, and accordingly, effect- 
ive May 5, 1931, canceled the tariff. 


No. 21513, Bodine & Clark Live Stock Commission Co. v. 
G. N. Ry. (reported in the February, 1931, Propucer): On 
reconsideration, the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
reversed its previous decision (167 I. C. C. 582), and found 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful defendant’s operat- 
ing rule under which-live stock is transported westbound from 
points on its main line west of Havre, Montana, only on a 
special live-stock train operating on Saturday of each week. 

No. 21972, Frank B. Bowker, et Al. v. A., T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., et Al.: The commission found that the rate on feeder 
cattle from Deming, New Mexico, to Los Angeles, California, 
was not unreasonable and otherwise unlawful. It further 
found that the applicable rate on feeder cattle from Campo, 
California, via an interstate route, to Los Angeles was $91 
per car, and that charges in excess of that amount were over- 
charges and should be refunded, 


No. 3898 (Finance): In the first final recapture decision 
since the Supreme Court of the United States rejected the 
St. Louis & O’Fallon decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (see January, 1930, PRopDUCER), the commission 
has established the excess income of the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac Railroad Company for the years 1922 and 
1923, and has ordered that carrier to pay to it $222,319.25 for 
1922 and $474,386.33 for 1923 within ninety days from April 
7, 1931. Those amounts are less than the recapturable excess 
under section 15-a of the Transportation Act for the years 
1922 and 1923, because of payments previously made by the 
carrier under protest. The commission stated that its decision 
took into consideration the Supreme Court’s finding in the 
O’Fallon decision, and that it had accorded such weight to the 
present cost and original cost of construction as, in its judg- 
ment, was justified by the record. 


Court Decisions 


No. 470, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co.; No. 
471, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co.; and No. 472, 
Southern Pacific Co., et Al., v. Railroad Commission of Cali- 
fornia, et Al.: On May 18, 1931, the Supreme Court of the 
United States affirmed the judgment of the Supreme Court of 
California, which, in turn, affirmed an order of the Railroad 
Commission of that state requiring the appellant railroads to 
construct a union passenger station in Los Angeles, together 
with incidental connections, in substantial compliance with 
the plan outlined by the Railroad Commission. The decision 
settles an important issue with respect to the power of 
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state commissions, as well as of the federal commission, over 
the construction of stations. 


No. 17000, Part 7, Western Grain Rates: An order tem- 
porarily restraining the Interstate Commerce Commission 
from putting into effect its order in the so-called Hoch-Smith 
Western Grain Case for a period of sixty days from June 1 
has been granted by the Federal District Court at Chicago 
after a two-day argument for an interlocutory injunction. In 
their argument the carriers alleged that the new rates would 
result in a loss of revenue in the amount of $21,500,000 
annually, or 11.29 per cent of the gross grain revenue. They 
further alleged that the commission had disregarded the pro- 
visions of section 15-a of the Interstate Commerce Act, which 
clause was characterized, not as a guarantee, but as an insur- 
ance of a “fair return.” Counsel for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Department of Justice, and others presented 
able arguments against the carriers’ contentions. Mr. Benton, 
in behalf of the National Association of State Commissions, 
said that the affidavits entered by the railroads for the stated 
purpose of proving “irreparable loss” as a basis for a tem- 
porary stay were, in fact, put in “to create an atmosphere of 
confiscation,” even though the carriers were not alleging con- 
fiscation. He said that there was nothing in the past records 
of the commission to create the impression that section 15-a 
was designed to prevent it from lowering unreasonable rates, 
regardless of the rate of return of the carriers. On the con- 
trary, he pointed to decisions in the Kansas Grain Case in 
1921 and the Reduced Rates Cases of 1922, in which the com- 
mission expressly stated the opposite belief. He further stated 
that costs entered little into the commission’s determinations, 
because no costs were submitted by the carriers, although the 
commission specifically asked for them. Such as they received 
came from state commissions. 


Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. v. U. S., 
47 Fed. Report (2d) 250 (see March, 1931, Propucer): The 
District Court of Oregon held that the law authorizing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to require carriers to extend 
lines, if construed as authorizing the commission to require 
branch lines, was unconstitutional (Interstate Commerce Act, 
section 1, 21); specifically, that the commission was without 
authority to order construction of a branch line 185 miles in 
length to provide a shorter route for traffic. 


Freight Bureau Dockets 


Southwestern Freight Bureau Docket No. 22786 proposes 
to establish new rates between Burton and Keyes, Oklahoma, 
Missouri River, Mississippi River, Chicago, and related points 
on all kinds of live stock and sheep. 


Western Trunk Line Docket No. 4366-L proposes to estab- 
lish a new rule in individual-line live-stock transit tarifis to 
permit feeding and shearing of sheep in transit at union stock- 
yards on traffic originating at points beyond Denver and des- 
tined to the Missouri River or markets east thereof. There is 
no rule in effect at this time permitting this transit. 


Miscellaneous 


From carriers’ reports on file with the commission, it is 
shown, as of February this year, that Class 1 railroads of the 
United States had a total of 1,316,435 employees. This was 
a decrease of 14.76 per cent as compared with February, 1930, 
and of 18.4 per cent as compared with February, 1929. 


Readers of THE PropUCER have no doubt noticed from 
press reports that there is qa move on foot by the railroads 
for a genera] increase in rates. On May 23 representatives 
of eastern carriers called by appointment on the chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is understood that 
they were given to understand that any move in that direc- 
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tion was up to them; in other words, that the attitude of the 
commission at this time was not toward an investigation on 
its own motion of freight rates with a view to a horizontal 
increase. Various railroad propaganda is in circulation which 
purports to show that the carriers are planning horizontal 
increases of 10 to 15 per cent. It is hardly necessary to say 
that we will keenly watch the situation, and will actively and 
vigorously protect the interests of members, if and when the 
situation demands it. 


RATES ON MEAT WEST FROM DENVER 
SOUGHT LOWERED 


ORE EQUITABLE FREIGHT RATES ON DRESSED 

meats and other packing-house products from Denver 
to the Pacific coast are sought in a petition filed last month 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission by the Denver 
Union Stock Yards Company and the Denver Live Stock 
Exchange. Present rates, it is alleged, are so much higher 
than relative rates on live stock on the hoof as to consti- 
tute undue discrimination in favor of packing plants on the 
coast. Whereas a carload of live cattle can be shipped from 
Denver to Seattle for 87 cents a hundred pounds, fresh beef 
over the same route has to pay $2.25 a hundred. On hogs and 
sheep, as compared with pork and mutton, the charges are in 
proportion. 

As a consequence of this condition, the complaint avers, 
the Denver market is constantly losing business, in that grow- 
ers are shipping their live stock to the western coast, instead 
of sending it to Denver to be slaughtered and packed, and 
the finished product shipped out, which would be the natural 
way. Packing-houses throughout the interior have joined in 
this movement for rate adjustment. 


OLEOMARGARINE LEGISLATION 


EGISLATURES OF THIRTY-SEVEN STATES HAD 
before them measures for the taxation of butter substi- 
tutes during their 1931 sessions. Twenty-three of these enacted 
new tax laws. Colorado, Nebraska, and Washington put a 
tax of 15 cents a pound on oleomargarine; Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, and Tennessee 
deemed 10 cents sufficient; Idaho made the tax 10 cents a 
pound on yellow and 5 cents a pound on white margarine; and 
Iowa limited its tax to 5 cents a pound. Ten other states 
considered tax proposals, but rejected them. Four—Alabama, 
Illinois, Ohio, and Texas—had bills pending at the middle of 
In Utah a 
bill to raise the present tax of 5 cents to 10 cents a pound 
was passed by the House, but defeated in the Senate. 

The 15-cent tax imposed by Nebraska is applicable to 
butter substitutes containing not more than 50 per cent of 
animal fats produced in the United States. In Washington, 
the tax applies to substitutes that do not contain 80 per cent 
of milk or butterfat. Colorado exempts from its tax products 
with a minimum of 45 per cent animal fats, and imposes a 
license fee of $25 on manufacturers. North Carolina and 
Wisconsin have enacted laws to require an annual license fee 
of $1,000 from manufacturers of margarine, with smaller fees 
for dealers. Idaho exacts a fee of $200 from wholesalers and 
$50 from retailers. In addition, several states have forbidden 
the sale of margarine colored in imitation of butter, and some 
states prohibit the purchase of butter substitutes for state 
institutions. 


“We like THE PRODUCER better than any other cattle paper 
we get.”—-C. J. GRAHAM, Cutter, N. M. 
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BLACKLEG! 


OR THIRTY YEARS the Cutter Laboratory 

has been studying, working, developing pre- 
ventives for that dread of all cattlemen-Black- 
leg. Thirty years of experience and research— . 
thirty vears of unrelaxed vigilance to maintain 
the highest standards—have provided cattle- 


men with three dependable, life-time Blackleg 
preventives— 


Cutter Blackleg Aggressin 
(Liquid and Solid) 
Cutter Blackleg Bacterin 





Many of the world’s outstanding cattle ranches use these 
Cutter products with unfailing success, as do scores of the 
smaller, but carefully-managed, ones. You can safeguard your 
valuable investment in animals by insisting on only Cutter pre- 
ventives. 

Write for informative booklet, “Blackleg Prevention Up-to- 
Date.” It is full of practical helps for the progressive cattleman 
on animal health. 


¢ o © > 


Rely on your veterinarian. His skill 
and knowledge will, in the long run, 
save valuable stock, worth many times 
his modest fees. 


The CUTTER Labesaiy 


Berkeley’ - - California 


Branch Offices and Depot Stocks at: 


CHICAGO, DENVER, LOS ANGELES, NEW ORLEANS, SEATTLE, SAN ANTONIO, 
AND FORT WORTH 
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THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN MAY 


BY JAMES E,. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 1, 1931. 


ISTORY HAS RECORDED FEW BLACKER CHAPTERS 
H in cattle trade than that of May, 1931. A series of 
crashes followed in rapid succession, the market ceasing to 
function at intervals. Killers resorted to unprecedented tactics 
to avoid adding to their cooler accumulation of beef, actually 
withdrawing buyers from the market. As the month worked 
along, trading conditions steadily grew worse. Usually, when 
major price declines are in progress, an occasional reaction 
revives confidence, but on this occasion not a ray of hope dis- 
pelled the all-pervading gloom. Failure to clear the crop was 
more frequent than otherwise. In beef outlet channels, stag- 
nation was the rule. Wholesale beef cost dropped, killers 
resorting to the bargain-sale expedient to clear their decks, 
and, while there was a disposition to reduce beef prices to the 
ultimate consumer, the pruning-knife was not applied with 
sufficient efficacy to stimulate consumption. During the latter 
half of May, cattle-trade conditions were demoralized. On one 
occasion—Wednesday, May 20—buyers were called in midway 
in the morning session and held in leash for two hours. At 
the commencement of the last week a definite buying policy 
was announced, killers taking only such cattle as they had an 
outlet for, letting the residue of supply stand in the stock- 
yard pens. As a temporary expedient, this may furnish relief, 
but even a suggestion of permanency would destroy the mar- 
ket system. Naturally the great bulk of the steers unable to 
find a ready outlet carried weight. In fact, the market for 
that type wholly disappeared at intervals. 


Weighty Steers Drop $2 during Month 


Early in May both heavy steers and choice yearlings real- 
ized $9.75, but $7.75 was out on the limb during the last week, 
when $6 to $7.25 took the major part of the steer offering. 
How big bullocks fared at that stage was indicated by sales 
of 1,474-pound steers at $7, 1,505-pound at $6.65, and 1,469- 
pound at $6.90. These were not cattle of inferior breeding, 
but good, well-conditioned “whitefaces,” fatter than the trade 
demanded. The decline was less marked on steers selling from 
$6.25 down, especially if weighing less than 1,000 pounds. The 
spread between good and common cattle narrowed until barely 
perceptible, a condition developing wherein common light car- 
casses cost % to 1 cent per pound more than those of steers 
selling at 75 cents to $1 per cwt. more on the hoof, which was 
not calculated to make easy going for the better grades. 


Heavy Receipts and Dwindling Demand 


Responsibility for the crash must be divided between con- 
tinuous liberal receipts and persistently contracting demand. 
Other meats were cheapened to consumers in greater ratio 
than beef, naturally getting preference, During the four- 
week period ending with May 23, Chicago received 188,000 
cattle, or 16,000 more than for the same period in 1930, and 
the ten major markets 673,000, or 55,000 more than during the 
corresponding period last year. Each week’s receipts showed 
a substantial gain, effort to arrest loading by advising feeders 
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of unfavorable market conditions proving futile. On the last 
Monday of April, Chicago asked for 10,000, and was made the 
repository for 18,000, causing the market fabric to crack; 
killers putting into effect their selective purchasing program, 
which embraced only such cattle as had reasonable certainty 
of running the beef-market gauntlet. Last year, under some- 
what similar conditions in July and August, it was possible 
to suspend loading at interior points, but on this occasion the 
flood was irresistible. 


Feeders’ Losses Staggering 


Feeders’ margins on cattle laid in last fall had previously 
disappeared; now the balance turned sharply against the 
majority. Not only were cattle penalized to the extent of the 
feed-bill, but showed minus margins based on replacement 
cost. Such losses can neither be approximated nor averaged, 
but in the aggregate they have been enormous, although widely 
distributed. Many feeders lost their entire 1930 crop of corn, 
not to speak of labor. What aggravated feeders more than 
anything else was the persistency with which killers bid on 
“snipes,” “runts,” and other low-grade cattle, ignoring well- 
bred long-fed bullocks. Frequently salesmen tied the former 
to good cattle to get a clearance. Nothing escaped punish- 
ment, although the brunt of it fell on good steers weighing 
anywhere from 1,100 to 1,700 pounds, choice bullocks of the 
latter weight, and dressing 65 per cent, selling at $6.75, while 
inferior 1,000-pound cattle were snapped up at $6.25. Cattle 
laid in at the rise of grass a year ago showed enormous loss. 
In one instance a drove of steers costing $10.65 in May, 1930, 
grazed during the summer, fed six months, and weighing 
1,250 pounds, realized $6.25. 


Canners Are Hit Hard 


Female cattle and bulls were hit hard, thin canners work- 
ing down to $2, and fat kosher cows stalling above $5. Aged 
dairy-yard refuse was always a prize package, contrasted with 
well-shaped beef cows. Only a few butcher bulls sold above 
$4, and $6.50 to $7.50 bought good-to-choice yearling heifers, 


A Great Combination 


Endorsed by Stockgrowers 
and Expert Veterinarians 


It 7 to dehorn early ; do it easily, efficiently, with the Superior 

Calf Dehorner — calves up to ee ; designed as carefully 
as a surgeon’s tool; carefully made of finest tool steel: keen- 
cutting edges amply cup the horn, leaving a well-shaped head. 
After dehorning, soothe and protect the wound with a dressing 
of Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint—to — from outside con- 
taminations—tends to repel attacks by the dangerous Screw 
Worm Flies. Results reward the investment. 


Our Combination Offer 


Send us $5.00 for the Superior Dehorner, and we will include a 
quart of the — Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint, both post- 
paid in the U. S. A. This paint sells as follows: 


Qts., $1.00; % gal., $2.00; gal., $3.00; 5 gal. $12.50 


Freight or —- prepaid in the U.S. A. 
if cash accompanies order 





Made Only By 
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3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorade 
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a raft of mixed steer and heifer yearlings selling at $6.75 
to $7.25. 


Beef Penalized in Distributive Channels 


In consequence of this, a venerable axiom that consump- 
tion follows price is somewhat discredited. As a matter of 
fact, the great army of meat-consumers never got the benefit 
of the decline. The Swift concern did not mince matters in a 
statement urging retailers to meet the emergency by putting 
beef into every home. Dressed-lamb trade was invariably 
healthy, and the fresh-pork market was equal to a creditable 
performance at the new scale of prices, but beef was never 
afforded opportunity to respond. The commodity was leashed, 
muzzled, and doped, so far as free circulation in distributive 
channels was concerned. Low-price sales were conspicuously 
advertised, but invariably the offering was inferior. Good 
cattle were penalized so severely that stockers of comparable 


quality actually sold 50 cents per cwt. higher than kosher 
bullocks. 


Hogs Follow Downward Course 


Hogs joined the procession. The month’s supply was not 
heavy, enabling the fresh-pork market to function creditably, 
especially when compared with beef, but depreciation was 
little less. Cattle declined $1 to $2 per cwt. during the month; 
hogs, about $1.75 per cwt. Product—both meats and lard— 
piled up in packers’ cellars; the provision market slumped, 
export trade was restricted, and prices moved down irresist- 
ibly. From $8.50 the top dropped, with few reactions, to $6.40, 
average cost from $7.70 to $5.90, rocking Packingtown to its 
foundations, as this depreciation on the winter accumulation 
of product represented an enormous total. For some reason 
or other, cured meats did not move, creating apprehension of a 
dull summer merchandising season. Late in May, heavy 
butcher hogs dropped below the $6 line, and overweight pack- 
ing sows under $5, few choice light hogs selling above $6.50. 
Every scrap of information gleanable on the subject grounds 
the impression that the 1931 spring pig crop is large, healthy, 
and likely to report at the market unusually early, unless 
something unforeseen happens. The packer dream of cheap 
hogs has materialized, only to prove a handicap. 


Sheep Holding up Better 


Live-mutton trade was a more consistent and satisfactory 
performer than other branches, but by the end of the month 
it was following suit. At the high spot, wooled lambs of the 
old crop realized $10; shorn lambs, $9; but toward the close 
$8.60 took the best shorn, and no woollies beat $9.25. The 
feature of the month was a continuous heavy movement of 
Texans, which, on a Fort Worth basis, were appraised at $6 to 
$6.25 for yearlings, $4 to $4.25 for two-year-olds, $3.50 to 
$3.60 for wethers, and $2 to $2.50 for ewes. These prices 


threw a mass of cheap lamb and mutton into the dressed-meat 
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We have a few carloads of our choice bulls 
for sale at attractive prices 
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market, where, however, it was promptly absorbed. During 
the month, California new-crop lambs were practically cleaned 
up, realizing anywhere from $8.75 to $11.50, Chicago basis; 
the wide range indicating varying condition. Colorado also 
cleaned up late in May. Spring lambs closed the month $1 per 
cwt. below the opening, with a promise of losing another 
dollar when the native crop gets in motion. Fat ewes at $2 to 
$2.50 have never been so low in the history of the trade. 
Demand for feeding lambs is negligible, and will be until 
August, when the Corn Belt crop promise will be more 
tangible, 


MARKET PROSPECTS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


EW DEALS HAVE BEEN MADE RECENTLY IN 

practically every commodity having quotable value. Live 
stock has been involved somewhat disastrously. Much of this 
depreciation was wholly unexpected. It was undoubtedly accel- 
erated by free marketing—dumping may be a more appro- 
priate term. In many instances actual trading has been at a 
standstill. 

In such a set of conditions, prognostication, regardless of 
the source from which it emanates, must be considered futile. 
It may be that every lane has a turn; but when the pace is 
slow, the turn is distant. All live-stock values have dropped 
to the lowest level in years, and yet markets are exasperat- 
ingly non-receptive, balking at absorbing less than normal 
volume, which is, in turn, reflected in distributive channels, 


It seems inconceivable that at the corresponding time last 
year—around June 1—top cattle were worth $14, top hogs 
$10.50, and top lambs $13.50. These prices compare with 
$7.75, $6.25, and $10.25, respectively, this year. Much ado has 
been made about depreciation in wheat and cotton, but the 
financial plight of the live-stock grower is overlooked. If 
misery loves company, there may be consolation in the fact 
that real-estate values have been “shot” to an incalculable 
extent. The security markets are still operating in a limping, 
discouraging manner, and on a basis indicating that much of 
the nation’s imaginary wealth in 1928 and 1929 has vanished 
into thin air. 

At this writing, nothing on the horizon indicates an imme- 
diate “come-back” by the cattle market. There is and will be 
enough beef to go around, especially at the current cost to 
the ultimate consumer. With good carcasses costing 10 to 11 
cents per pound on the beef-rail, current retail prices are 
obviously and outrageously out of line; but no economist has 
ever been able to suggest a remedy. Cattle—especially the 
butcher type—are on a bargain counter. 


The result is a group of discouraged, disgruntled cattle- 
feeders, many of whom have dropped their last simoleon, or 
exhausted their credit. What their future buying policy will 
be is beyond the ken of eyen the new school of trade-fore- 
casters. Right now they are reiterating the stereotyped 
avowal never to feed another steer. Most of them are sin- 
cere; but, if they can raise the necessary financial ammunition, 
they will forget all about it when another season draws 
around. 

Beef trade, meanwhile, is far from encouraging. The 
trouble lies, not with excessive production, but with restricted 
outlets. Much recent demoralization—using that term advis- 
edly—at the market has been due to desire, in combination 
with determination, to unload. Necessity was an injected ele- 
ment. Feeders, apprehensive of running into excessive weight, 
end remembering vividly their market experience with big 
cattle during July and August last year, determined to get out 
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from under with all possible celerity. Each day and each 
week during the latter part of April and all through May 
delivered at the stock-yards a crop of superbly finished steers, 
dressing 60 to 65 per cent—an all-beef run boasting condition 
and quality; and the market balked, in a manner calculated to 
discredit standardization theories. 


The same monotonous chapter of market history has been 
rewritten. Heavy bullocks—and that means anywhere from 
1,100 to 1,800 pounds—have frequently been without a depend- 
able market for days in succession, while any kind of yearling, 
a light aged steer, or a cheap “critter” with sufficient cover- 
ing to hang up a carcass have had constant action. On the 
last round in May, when steers with a little weight could not 
be sold above $7, the $5 to $7 kinds of light cattle got action. 
Such trading conditions are not calculated to hold cattle back 
or stimulate replacement. “Day of reckoning” oracles are 
numerous and eloquent, on the theory that replacement during 
the first five months of 1931 was far below that of the corre- 
sponding period of 1930; but this does not reckon with the non- 
receptive condition of dressed-beef trade. When cattle cost 
anywhere from $16 to $18 per cwt., the day’s crop was cleaned 
up before noon, whereas, under present conditions, it has been 
necessary, at least in the owner’s opinion, to carry them as 
long as ten days. A non-receptive market usually creates 
accumulation, but in this instance it is probable that the sup- 
ply of finished steers will run out eventually, or at least drop 
to proportions where it can be readily absorbed. Not that 
weekly beef tonnage has at any time been as much in excess 
of normal as the price slump would indicate, but it has not 
moved, and when beef accumulates in branch-house coolers, 
those responsible for merchandising it throw a fit, in anticipa- 
tion of a razzle from the front office. 

The $5 to $7 types of common-to-good light steers have 
moved in the beef at plus profits, proving the inexorable rule 
that, when the product pays out, killers return to the market 
for more; but what killers term the misfit class—steers 
weighing 1,100 pounds up to any old weight, gobby, coarse, 
plain, or otherwise objectionable—are consistent bad actors. 
In the scheme of beef production and merchandising, these 
cattle have no legitimate place after attaining a weight of 
1,100 pounds. When cattle prices are high, they get by; other- 
wise they invite severe penalization. A few well-bred big 
cattle can always be used, but they must be the right kind; 
which explains why even on the May slump $8.50 to $9 was 
earned by a few big steers, while others of the same weight 
had to be content with $6, and even less. 

Under the circumstances, nothing savoring of “dope” is 
worth tinker profanity. No one has, or can have, a lucid idea 
of beef-market performance overnight. Nor does anyone, even 
a professional statistician, know how many fat cattle are on 
the market horizon, when they will report to the shambles, or 
what weights they will run. No serious attempt has been 
made by the trade to hold cattle back in this emergency, 
although that recourse proved effective last August, when 
heavy-cattle trade took a flop, burying its nose in the ground. 
Such advice would have been ignored anyhow, as determina- 
tion to unload amounts to an irresistible force. 


Present conditions are intolerable, and in the nature of 
things cannot be endurable. Based on cost of production and 
replacement prices, fat cattle cannot continue to sell at a 
range of $6 to $7 without putting under the table a large per- 
centage of those who have been playing a game with only the 
fascination of an uncertain draw. Feeders are literally up in 
the air, dazed, and uncertain which way to turn, the logical 
result: being restricted replacement demand. A considerable 
percentage of the winter-made crop of beef will be cashed at 
heavy loss.. In fact, this has ‘already been consummated. 
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What is probable during the next ninety days is spread- 
widening. Steers now selling at $7 to $7.75—the late May 
basis—could be put up a dollar or more. In fact, that is 
where they belong, if the $5 to $6 kinds are on a legitimate 
conversion basis. Killers, who have been audibly lamenting a 
surplus of good beef with weight, may run into a period of 
harder picking and change their tune. Many grades of cattle 
are out of line—a condition that sooner or later will be reme- 
died. On the other hand, the cheaper grades, which have 
always had competition and have been snapped up with avidity, 
will become more plentiful as grass becomes a factor; but, 
since there is a broad demand for this product, increased num- 
bers may not do values further serious damage, as they are 
low enough now. The outstanding out-of-line phase is the 
relatively low price of good, long-fed bullocks, which cannot 
be made on 90- to 100-day feeds. If they run out, a violent 
reaction is inevitable. A year ago, late in May, the top was 
$14, and the pick of the crop sold at $13.25 to $13.75, with 
the bulk of sales at $10.75 to $12.25. Immediately thereafter 
a collapse occurred, followed by healthy recovery. If past per- 
formance is worth anything, July and August should effect a 
radical change in relationships. In all such speculation, how- 
ever, new conditions in other commodity markets must be con- 
sidered. 


Feeders are mercurial, impulsive, and disposed to accept 
current fat-cattle prices as their beacon. With fat and replace- 
ment cattle selling largely at a range of $6 to $7 per cwt., 
there is little incentive for starting with a new set of steers. 
A few courageous operators are taking out $6 to $6.50 steers, 
and occasionally a load of fleshy cattle goes to the country at 
$7; but those spending their money that way are considered 
venturesome, if not absolutely daft. 

Present confused conditions, however, confound even the 
soundest philosophy. Fall feeder demand will be contingent 
on what fat cattle do meanwhile, the attitude of bankers, crop 
development, and other minor, but numerous, influences. There 
is idle money in abundance, if conditions and prospects war- 
ranted investment. Along about the middle of July, if an 
unprecedented corn acreage gives promise of a bumper crop, 
there will be less obscurity to battle with. The Corn Belt 
cannot get along without cattle, if its production of grass, 
roughage, small grains, and corn is to find a market. 
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Equally obscure is the lamb prospect—with this exception: 
the crop just marketed either paid well for its board-bill or 
made a little money. Consequently, ovine stock is in better 
repute with bankers and feeders than cattle. Already consid- 
erable inquiry concerning probable feeding-lamb prices is com- 
ing out. Colorado is likely to get in earlier than last fall, 
when feeders in that area made an overplay, necessitating cov- 
ering requirements at the highest levels of the season. It is 
not improbable that fat and thin lambs may sell closer 
together than during the 1930 season, as a huge crop of 
natives is coming along and will descend on the market during 
the July-to-October period. In fact, farmers showed marked 
disposition to crowd in during’ May, prompting killers to put 
their buck-penalization system in effect six weeks earlier than 
last year. Texas unloaded old-crop lambs, yearlings, and mut- 
tons with such volume during May as more or less to upset 
the course of price events; and, with that disturbing, if not 
demoralizing, influence eliminated, the market may get on a 
more even keel, especially where merit is concerned. A dressed 
market congested with mediocrity and trash is invariably 
invalided. 

a In any event, there will be enough meat to go around, 
unless dressed trade assumes a more responsive attitude. 
Packers’ huge holdings of cured and frozen pork must be 
liquidated, and the product of all three species is in constant 
competition. 


NO SHARP ADVANCE LIKELY IN HIDES 
J. E. P. 

CCASIONAL SPURTS IN THE HIDE MARKET LACK 

durability. Late in May, heavy native steers of the cur- 
rent month’s salting sold in large volume at 8% cents; branded 
cows, at 714 cents. One good feature is that packers have 
been able to keep well sold up, indicating that leather is 
moving into manufacturing channels. However, both spot and 
futures markets are extremely nervous, strength wilts, and 
shorts are frequently aggressive. With present volume of 
slaughter, substantially higher prices are improbable. Imports 
are at low ebb, as frigorifico hides in South America have 
acquired a premium that sends the entire production to Europe. 


The immediate future of the hide market depends on con- 
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tinued revival of shoe and leather manufacturing. Consumers 
complain, not without reason, that retail prices have not fol- 
lowed declines in hides and leather, which is explained by the 
fact that labor and selling costs are little, if any, lower. 
Shoes wear out, necessitating replacement, but for a year 
past the cobbler has been the busiest man in the United States. 
Farmers are patching old harness to an extent never before 
practiced, awaiting a time when replacement will be possible 
at lower cost. Between diminished purchasing power and ade- 
quate stocks of leather, the prospect for any immediate and 
sharp advance in hides is not promising. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, 
A shipments, and slaughter of live stock at sixty-five mar- 
kets for the month of April, 1931, compared with April, 1930, 
and for the four months ending April, 1931 and 1930: 





RECEIPTS 
a ; Four Months Ending 
April April 

1931 1930 1931 1930 
CI icissicsscic) 1,056,880 | 1,066,396 | 3,992,535 | 4,173,973 
Canven........... 559,667 577,923 | 1,969,892 | 1,982,073 
Hogs................| 3,067,239 | 3,254,763 | 14,630,100 | 15,050,772 
Sheep............... 2,712,837 | 2,229,576 | 8,971,271 | 8,086,629 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS}; 











Four Months Ending 


























April April 
19381 1930 1931 1930 
Cattle. :... 3: 430,773 479,546 | 1,646,593 1,798,160 
Calves:.....--2..-..: 149,984 159,183 573,506 564,132 
eS eee 1,088,458 1,279,783 5,478,667 | 6,018,342 
RO cca lonats 1,304,228 975,146 | 4,140,212 | 3,432,401 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
Four Months Ending 
April 
1931 1980 1931 1930 
Gattie™ ...2.-::.-. 155,854 218,594 600,399 768,263 
alves.....2....2:. 18,864 36,036 89,418 126,311 
ANNE a onc | 85,956 57,451 148,212 209,874 
Sheep............... 188,603 133,543 580,784 459,269 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
April Four ae Ending 
1931 19380 1931 1930 
Cattle®...-025:.: 628,485 591,176 2,313,569 | 2,316,259 
Catves:....-....:. 407,773 424,328 1,393,486 1,419,183 
Paes 1,982,789 1,980,073 9,145,084 | 9,025,951 
II aiienscsicits 1,410,371 1,277,767 | 4,824,143 4,647,324 


*Exclusive of calves. fIncluding stockers and feeders. 


LITTLE CHANGE IN WOOL 


J. E. P. 


T NO TIME HAS A WOOL-BUYER HAD THE LEAST 
difficulty in making his bids audible. Consistently it has 

been a buyer’s market. New-clip wool has moved toward con- 
centration points in swelling volume, relieving concern as to 
supply, if any existed. What influence opening of the top 
futures market will exert has not yet been disclosed. Eastern 
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markets have been dull, medium wools are distinctly easy, and 
the whole price-list is soft. Demand for fine wools exceeds 
that for medium descriptions, but prices have varied little 
from week to week. In the West there has been some buying 
of twelve-month Texas wools at 17 to 20 cents, or a Boston 
clean landed cost of 55 to 58 cents, which is about the level on 
which the best wools are moving out of territory sections. In 
the bright-wool states, Ohio and similar quarter-blood combing 
is selling at 20 to 21 cents. Shearers at feeding stations 
around Chicago have cleaned up at a range of 14 to 17 cents. 
The new clip is going both ways—to the co-operative and com- 
mission salesmen—but the bulk of it is consigned. 

Utah and Nevada are getting well cleaned up, 9,000,000 
pounds of the Texas clip is estimated to have been sold, and 
about one-third of the Wyoming clip has been either con- 
signed or sold, with advances of 7% to 11 cents. In the bright- 
wool states, especially Michigan and Ohio, the movement has 
been of generous volume. 

Australian markets are active. Sydney prices have 
reached the highest level since 1929, France, Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, and Japan buying extensively. Americans have also 
taken well-bred Merinos in that market, but continental buyers 
have been mainly responsible for increasing demand. 


Clothing prices are being cut in an effort to stimulate 
tailoring. Chicago firms are circularizing their trade at $40 
to $60 per suit—a cut of $20 to $25 compared with the high 
time. This action has been prompted by dearth of new busi- 
ness and activity on the part of repairers, who have developed 
ingenuity in methods of prolonging clothing life. Dealers in 
second-hand clothing have been practically out of business in 
consequence of a recently developed tenacity to cling to old 
garments, even to the extent of bragging of the performance. 


However, under the incentive of attractive prices, spring 
trade in clothing circles has picked up decisively. There is a 
limit to the durability of even tailored clothing—eventually it 
goes to the shoddy pile. A nation-wide selling campaign has 
cleared the shelves of old stocks, although there is marked 
indisposition to load up. Distribution of bonus money prob- 
ably stimulated clothing trade. During that period, clothing- 
dealers resorted to effective advertising, reporting heavy sales. 
Vendors of men’s clothing costing $18 to $30 per suit have had 
a healthy season, and there has been a broad demand for sum- 
mer clothing. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 

principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
June 1, 1931, compared with May 1, 1931, and June 2, 1930: 
SLAUGHTER STEERS: June 1, 1931 May 1, 1931 June 2, 1980 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.)................. $ 7.25- 8.00 $ 9.00- 9.75 $13.25-14.25 
CO isc steinnctaslietssccecensccicananiienicaseantentinendia 6.25- 7.50 8.00- 9.25 12.00-13.50 


Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs, )....................-. 7.50- 8.00 9.00-10.00 13.00-14.00 

GE  ciscttinic aasciticintiacetrnntitccinctchaiiandsaaebentiie 6.75- 7.50 8.00- 9.25 11.75-13.50 

Medium (800 Ibs. up) -..~........--......-.scc000e 6.00- 7.25 7.00- 8.25 10.50-12.50 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

SE ascetics 6.75- 8.00 8.00-10.00 11.50-13.50 
HEIFERS: 

IE i iit Soins knee 6.25- 7.50 6.75- 8.75 9.00-12.00 
COWS: 

CC «Ge Ciacci iciccpicpcteccsciicin 4.00- 5.00 5.00- 6.00 8.00-10.00 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up.).............. 6.00- 7.00 6.75- 7.75 9.75-10.75 

Common to Medium.........2..2.........---00 5.00- 6.00 5.50- 6.75 8.00- 9.75 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down).......... 6.00- 7.00 6.75- 8.00 9.75-11.00 

Common to Medium... 4.75- 6.00 5.25- 6.75 7.50- 9.75 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.)...... 5.90- 6.15 6.90- 7.50  10.00-10.50 
LAMBS: 


Medium to Choice (92 Ibs. down)...... 8.00-10.50 


8.00- 9.65 11.25-13.50 
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WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


HOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
meats at Chicago on June 1, 1931, compared with May 
1, 1931, were as below (per 100 pounds) : 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 


STEERS (700 lbs. up) : June 1,1931 May 1, 1931 


sarcasm $11.50-13.00 $13.00-15.50 

IN aac in ia ccna soto cdi hamiasisaoisnantti 11.00-11.50 12.00-13.00 
STEERS (550 to 700 lbs.) : 

MN sigeiaita atnttodadoamc ta Sipe fciceamca paavatiacnsea caesar 12.00-13.00  13.50-15.00 

I oan ea rio eee 11.00-12.00  12.50-13.50 
YEARLING STEERS: 

CIO setae Bh See 12.00-13.50  14.00-15.50 

MN cea kinks sac nahn eacliecdee ete eae rere or 11.00-12.00 13.00-14.00 
COWS: 

MON arcsec espascs daca Gacodhciages neg pena aaa 9.00-10.00  10.00-11.00 
VEALERS 

NN i eile ca ncaa teases See eee 13.00-14.00 13.00-15.00 

CO tka acerca aes cused acne ca ee 12.00-13.00 12.00-13.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 


LAMBS (45 Ibs. down) : 
OC a a se $21.00-23.00 $18.00-21.00 


CN scree aoe Settee ee ee 18.00-21.00 17.00-19.00 
EWES: 
CR ae cian aaa es Sle ese hed ot a PO 
FRESH PORK CUTS 
LOINS: 
Se i I i $15.00-18.00 $17.50-20.00 
Ae is ssi as te 15.00-17.00 16.50-19.00 


Registered 
HEREFORD BULLS 


J. M. CAREY & BROTHER 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Established 1872 Incorporated 1908 


REGISTERED 


HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 
Tequesquite Raneh 


ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 
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HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 

frozen and cured meats, lard, creamery butter, and eggs 
on May 1, 1931, as compared with May 1, 1930, and average 
holdings on that date for the past five years (in pounds): 





Commodity May 1,1931 | May 1, 1930 ceca 
Frozen beef................--. 34,132,000 | 57,273,000 | 41,810,000 
ge 19,002,000 | 23,347,000 | 22,276,000 
Lamb and mutton....... 2,527,000 5,190,000 2,761,000 
Frozen pork.................- 265,876,000 | 189,692,000 | 222,186,000 
Dry salt pork’.............. 148,179,000 | 110,303,000 | 147,899,000 
Pickled pork*...............- 453,500,000 | 411,705,000 | 423,902,000 
Miscellaneous............... 81,338,000 83,622,000 69,814,000 

NN is a clean’ ,004,554,000 | 881,132,000 | 930,648,000 
OO ie nihil sinaditastntel 94,897,000 | 104,905,000 | 132,143,000 
TN tiie cninicctcnactuic’ ‘16,855,000 | 22,957,000 | 10,982,000 
Frozen eggs..........-.------. 91,574,000 | 76,664,000 | 51,563,000 
Eggs (in cases) ............ 5,174,000 5,766,000 4,694,000 


*Oured or in process of cure. 


HOUSEWIVES SHOULD TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF LOW BEEF PRICES 


EEF PRICES ARE NOW SO LOW AS TO OFFER A 

distinct opportunity to the housewife looking for meat 
bargains. Under date of May 20, C. B. Denman, live-stock 
member of the Farm Board, issued a statement pointing out 
this fact. 


“Beef is available to the housewife today at the most 
attractive figures for many years,’ says Mr. Denman. “On 
May 16, sirloin steak in the average Chicago retail markets 
sold at 33 cents a pound, while the same class of beef on May 
15, 1930, sold at 47% cents a pound, or a reduction of 30 per 
cent. Round steak on the same date this year sold at 31 cents 
a pound, as compared with 42% cents a year ago, or a reduc- 
tion of 27 per cent; rib roast, first cut, sold for 21% cents a 
pound, against 32%4 cents a year ago, or a reduction of 34 per 
cent; while chuck roast sold for 18 cents a pound, against 
30 cents a year ago, or a reduction of 40 per cent. To put it 
in another way, a year ago a dollar would buy only 2.1 pounds 
of sirloin steak, while now it will buy 3 pounds. 

“A check of prices in Philadelphia and New York showed 
comparable reductions, and similar reductions no doubt obtain 
in other markets. The figures quoted were developed by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics.” 

* * * 


A similar appeal is issued by G. F. Swift, president of 
Swift & Co., coupled with a warning that further declines in 
cattle prices may result in such reduction in numbers as even- 
tually to send beef prices soaring. Says Mr. Swift: 


“Great responsibility for future cattle production rests 
upon retailers, who should be willing to specialize on beef 
sales in order to push beef into consumption. If there are 
further declines in live-stock prices, they will have the effect 
of still further decreasing cattle production, and this later will 
result in extremely high prices for beef, to the disadvantage 
of retailers and consumers.” 








GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command 
a premium. 


We will assist you to locate suitable 
Shorthorns. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, IIL 
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APRIL’S FOREIGN TRADE 
UR FOREIGN COMMERCE IS CONTINUING ITS 


downward course. Exports of merchandise in April 
dropped to the lowest level since November, 1914, while imports 
were the lightest since September, 1921. As compared with 
April last year, exports showed a decline of 34.4 per cent. In 
the below table, totals for April, 1931, are preliminary: 








April Ten Months Ending April 
1931 1930 1981 1930 
Eixports................ $217,000,000 $331,732,000 | $2,694,342,000 | $4,078,889,000 


187,000,000 807,824,000 | 2,080,203,000 ; 8,313,945,000 


Excess of exports.| $ 30,000,000 | $ 23,908,000 |$ 614,139,000 |$ 764,944,000 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 


XPORTS OF MEAT, MEAT PRODUCTS, AND ANI- 

mal fats from the United States for the month of April 
and the four months ending April, 1931, as compared with 
the corresponding periods of the previous year, were as below 
(in pounds) : 


BEEF PRODUCTS 












Four Months Ending 
April 








1931 1930 1930 
BO; SR sess ancecicorsesceoass 149,000 261,717 877,778 995,537 
Beef, pickled........................ 700,107 976,930 2,883,387 3,304,986 
Beef, canned......«.......< 132,242 131,328 530,539 869,111 
MPO MIN prccasscstesensacincscenererescousa 4,800,097 3,749,061 17,367,584 18,429,381 
GE oi iasisseictemesicens 5,781,446 5,109,036 21,659,288 | 23,599,015 


-PORK PRODUCTS 







Four Months Ending 








April 
1931 1930 1931 1930 

Pork, fresh. cee eee cee 366,826 1,425,309 8,671,971 8,533,265 
I TOE as cases 1,123,652 2,641,519 5,913,506 10,937,721 
Roe eoeseeseneensensnnees 2,916,884 8,056,325 16,906,402 46,605,762 
Cumberland sides... 126,573 414,242 602,743 1,784,337 
Hams and shoulder; ; 8,085,935 12,415,752 27,748,496 41,902,467 
OO NO circa)  ccsca serene i 362,723 108 1,522,283 
Sausage, cannet................. 97,836 153,361 452,673 530,050 
GE cinsincbiiaidesthanentivieeeied 44,769,449 50,045,005 | 240,806,321 | 255,828,031 
Lard compounds................- 165,426 220,160 522,039 909,178 
Noutral Werth conscccsisceisicce 835,716 1,155,554 3,603,238 5,766,875 
NN ia ccatiatilae cies 58,488,297 76,909,950 | 300,227,497 | 374,314,919 


Canada Raises Tariff Rates 


Wide changes in Canada’s tariff schedules have been an- 
nounced by Premier R. B. Bennett. Many imports from the 
United Siates will be affected. Among the articles on which 
the rates have been materially increased are automobiles, hogs, 
fresh meats, hams, bacon, eggs in the shell, cheese, corn, hay, 
canned fruit and vegetables. Changes are declared to be con- 
fined to those which “will assist in the solution of Canada’s 
unemployment problem.” 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 
{Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, April 15, 1931. 


HOUGH AUSTRALIAN GRAZIERS MAY NOT BE WOR- 

ried by any of the larger carnivora, their stock is not 
entirely free from the depredations of wild animals. If one 
leaves out of consideration the reptilians, such as alligators 
and very occasional rock pythons, neither of which often attack 
domestic stock, the only indigenous flesh-eater is the dingo. 
Apparently closely allied to the wolf, this wild dog is capable 
of causing considerable loss at times. Adult cattle it will not 
attack, but unprotected calves, and sheep or lambs, often fall 
victims to its hunting instincts. Like the wolf, it is almost 
incredibly suspicious and cunning, and for those reasons diffi- 
cult to destroy. 


The chief method of control is to pay a bonus on scalps, 
either out of government funds or from funds raised by means 
of a levy on stock-owners. The system operated fairly well in 
the good old days when trappers were able and willing to 
work for a small return, but in these present times of high 
costs it has not been so satisfactory. As expenses mounted, 
trappers demanded a higher bonus (in Queensland it advanced 
from $1.20 per scalp in 1885 to $4.80 in 1918, but in 1923 was 
reduced to $3.60), and the effect has been that dingos have 
become sufficiently valuable to be indirectly preserved. I do 
not mean to imply by the foregoing that trappers actually 
breed wild dogs, but there is no doubt that some do release 
bitches caught in their traps, so that they may get money 
later for the pups. Poisoning—the most effective means of 
destruction—they will not attempt, because dogs, after taking 
a bait, usually travel a distance, and the scalp is likely to be 
lost. 

So unsatisfactory has the position become in Queensland 
that the government of that state has decided to scrap entirely 
the old system of control by Dingo Boards. Accordingly, a 
new organization, known as Grazing District Improvement 
Boards, which will be elected by stock-owners, is now in pro- 
cess of formation. These boards, in addition to looking after 
the destruction of dingos, will be made responsible for the 
control and improvement of stock routes and reserves for 
traveling stock, and the direction of destruction of rabbits and 
any other vermin. Those various activities had previously been 
in the hands of different controlling bodies, and it is hoped 
that the vesting of them in a central authority for each 
district will make for more economical administration and 
increased efficiency. 


The immediate result of the adoption of the new scheme 
will be a reduction of levies on graziers. The minimum annual 
levy now payable by stock-owners to the Rabbit and Dingo 
Boards is $11.76 for every 100 cattle or 500 sheep. The max- 
imum that can be charged by District Improvement Boards 
has been fixed at $4.80 per 100 cattle and $7.20 per 500 sheep 
—a quite appreciable saving. As a set-off against that, the 
onus of controlling vermin will be placed on landholders, for 
which purpose the government will supply the Improvement 
Boards—and, through the latter, graziers—with approved poi- 
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sons at a low price for the destruction of the said vermin. It 
is intended that a “simultaneous period” for poisoning be 
proclaimed throughout the cattle districts, probably in the 
winter months from May to July, when poisoning will be com- 
pulsory. It is further proposed that domestic dog's in the graz- 
ing areas shall be registered with the District Improvement 
Boards, and those not registered destroyed, and that Alsatian 
dogs be excluded from the areas. 

The reason for the latter proposal is that it is feared that, 
if the Alsatian were to cross with the dingo, a wild dog of 
super-cunning would result. It is claimed by those who have 
had experience in the back country that half-breds—i. e., the 
cross between the dingo and cattle or sheep dog—are now 
doing more damage*than pure dingos, being less afraid of man 
and having a better knowledge of his ways. To graft the 
Alsatian’s acknowledged courage and cleverness onto such a 
breed would, it is believed, be little short of disastrous. Yield- 
ing to representations from graziers’ organizations, the fed- 
eral government prohibited the importation of Alsatian dogs 
into Australia nearly two years ago, but all efforts to have a 
law passed ordering the sterilization of those in the country 
have failed, except in one state, Western Australia. As a 
result, the number of dogs is increasing, and the breed dete- 
riorating rather than otherwise, while the menace remains 
unabated. 

With the opening of the far-northern meat-packing plants 
during the present month, the 1931 beef-export season may be 
said to be well under way. Unfortunately, the prospects for it 
are not particularly bright. The slumn in the oversea markets 
has forced packers to reduce buying limits to an unprofitably 
low level, and the depression is further accentuated by a 
shortage in the summer rainfall over a considerable propor- 
tion of cattle country in the north. If no relief is experienced 
within the next few weeks, owners in the dry areas will be 
obliged to send their annual drafts to the freezing-works with- 
out a proper finish, or attempt to hold them for another year. 

The export companies operating in south Queensland are 
buyimg fats on runs in the country on the basis of $6 per 100 
pounds, dressed weight, for all export-quality beef, rejects 
being materially lower. Those in the central division of 
Queensland are paying $5.40 per cwt., delivered, and in the 
north, $4.56. The lower rate in the north is mainly due to 
the fact that the general quality of cattle there is lower than 
in the south, and the proportion of seconds in any given mob 
is therefore greater. The hides of northern cattle are also 
worth less than of those raised in the temperate zones. 

The sales of stud bulls at the Sydney Royal Show, held 
during Easter week, can usually be taken as a fair indication 
of the prospects of the beef industry as viewed by breeders. 
This year, somewhat contrary to outside expectations, the 
demand was distinctly better than in 1930. As a matter of 
fact, the Hereford sales were the best for ten years, two bulls 
making $2,000 each at auction, and many others bringing 
something in the vicinity of $1,000 and up to $1,500. The 
demand for bulls at from $250 to $750 was also satisfactory. 
Good Shorthorns sold at from 10 to 15 per cent better than 
last year, fetching up to $1,000 and $1,250. Devons were not 
quite in such keen demand, but bulls brought up to $500. 


Afrikander Cattle for Texas 


Inquiries are reported to have been received by South 
African cattle-raisers with respect to importations of cattle of 
the Afrikander breed into Texas. The object of such impor- 
tations would be to cross the Afrikanders with other cattle to 
produce a type suitable to poor pasture areas and resistant to 
tick-borne diseases. 


4-H CLUB WORK 


For those of our readers who do not 
know, or have forgotten, what the four 
H’s stand for in the 4-H Club movement, 
we quote, from the Ogden Live Stock 
Digest, the following explanation con- 
tained in the club creed: 


“T believe in Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H Club 
work for the opportunity it gives me to 
become a useful citizen. 

“T believe in the training of my Head 
for the power it will give me to think, 
plan, and reason, 

“I believe in the training of my Heart 
for the nobleness it will give me to be 
kind, sympathetic, and true. 


There is no Burdizzo wuitieed 
without the imported Burdizzo Pincers 


Bloodless Castrator 


The bag is not cut. Cords are crushed 
under the skin. 
weather. 
IUustrated pamphlet and prices free 
THE WESTON MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
Stock Breeders’ Supplies 
1951 Speer Blvd., ee ee. i Colo. 


Safe at any age or in any 





1018 S, Wabash dis Chicago, Ill. 
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“T believe in the training of my Hands 
for the ability it will give me to be help- 
ful, skilful, and useful. 

“T believe in the training of my Health 


_ for the strength it will give me to enjoy 


life, resist disease, and make for effi- 
ciency.” 

The national pledge, which every club 
member is obliged to take, reads: 

“T pledge— 

“My Head to clearer thinking, 


“My Heart to greater loyalty, 
“My Hands to larger service, and 


“For my club, my community, and my 
country.” 

The objects of the work are set forth 
thus: 


“Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H Club work is a 
publicly supported and directed educa- 
tional enterprise of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, state agri- 
cultural colleges and county governments 
co-operating. It is designed to teach 
through doing, and is so organized as to 
teach better practices in agriculture and 
home economics, and the finer things of 
rural life, while at the same time de- 
veloping wholesome, industrious, public- 
spirited boys and girls.” 


A four-leaf clover has been adopted as 
the emblem of this work, with a capital 
H in each leaf. Membership is open to 
any boy and girl, between the ages of 
ten and twenty, living in rural districts. 
In 1930 there was a total enrolment of 
850,000 members throughout the United 
States. 


CLASSIFYING STEERS BY WEIGHT 


Fat steers in the individual classes at 
the International Live Stock Exposition 
in Chicago will henceforth be classified 
by weight instead of by age, as has been 
the practice in the past, it is announced 
by General Manager B. H. Heide. In 
place of classes for junior and summer 
yearlings, and senior and junior calves, 
there will be four classes determined by 
weight, as follows: 1,150 to 1,300 pounds, 
1,000 to 1,150 pounds, 875 to 1,000 
pounds, and 750 to 875 pounds. All 
steers competing at the show will be 
weighed shortly after arrival and auto- 
matically assigned to their proper 
classes, 


“The reason for this change in classifi- 
cation,” writes Mr. Heide, “was to estab- 
lish more uniform line-ups in the fat- 
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cattle classes, believing that the new 
classification would abolish the great 
variations in weight and size that have 
heretofore been noticeable between ani- 
mals in the same class where age was 
the basis of determining the competi- 
tion.” 


HOW RESTAURANT DOLLAR 
SPLITS UP 


Records from a large number of 
hotels, clubs, and restaurants indicate 
that nearly 20 per cent of the money 
spent for food last year was used to 
purchase meat, according to compila- 
tions published in the May number of 
the Hotel, Club and Restaurant Analyst. 
More than half of this amount went for 
beef. Poultry figured with 13.5 per cent, 
milk and cream with 12.8 per cent, and 
groceries, including sugar and all canned 
goods, with 18.2 per cent. The complete 
table looks as below: 


Per Cent 


Fish and other sea food 
Fresh vegetables 

aa 

Salads ‘and ‘relishes... 
Fresh fruits 

Milk and cream 
Groceries 


WHICH IS YOUR FAVORITE MEAT? 


A nation-wide study of favorite dishes 
carried on among patrons of hotels and 
restaurants by the Ahrens Publications, 
and of which the results for the first 
month are now published in the Hotel 
World Pictorial, throws interesting light 
upon the eating preferences of the Amer- 
ican public. Of about 100 replies to the 
question as to what is the favorite soup, 
meat, sea food, salad, dessert, and bev- 
erage, the answers relating to meat look 
like this: 

Men 

BNI. Selectearvncninsincigisbisal 20 

Chicken 

Roast beef 

Roast pork 

Veal 

Roast lamb. ...........: 

Lamb chops 

Filet mignon 

Ham steak ............ 

Pot roast 

Sweetbreads .... 


Women 


: : ae 
ome! DD! Wwwacwhw oO 


“- 
1 
Corned-beef hash... 1 bs 
In this table, with its small and in- 
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conclusive numbers, it will be observed 
that beef shows up considerably better 
than other kinds of meat, accounting, in 
its various forms, for 60 per cent of the 
whole. 

In addition to illustrating the meat 
preferences of the male of the species, 
the list also adds point to the typically 
female taste. Whereas 29 men out of an 
even 50 selected such virile dishes as 
steak and roast beef, only 12 women out 
of the same number made this choice. 
On the other hand, 12 women preferred 
chicken to any other kind of meat, 
against but 2 men. 

As to beverages, 32 men and 30 
women, out of a total of 105, preferred 
coffee; 9 men and 6 women, milk; 1 man 
and 5 women, tea; 1 man and 3 women, 
water; 1 lone man, beer; and 1 woman, 
buttermilk. 

The investigation, in the form of inter- 
views and “query cards,” will be con- 
tinued in various sections of the country 
during the next few months. 


WINNER OF MEAT-STORY CONTEST 


The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board announces that Miss Christine 
Laubach, a student in the high school at 
Northampton, Pennsylvania, has_ been 
selected from a field of more than 13,000 
girls as national champion and univer- 
sity scholarship winner in the eighth 
national meat-story contest. Other win- 
ners of scholarships, by virtue of their 
selection as district champions, were: 
Ethel Alpert, Cincinnati, Ohio, central; 
Mary Philmon, Gainesville, Georgia, 
southern; and Edna Dato, Houston, 
Texas, western. 

The contest is conducted annually as 
an educational project under the super- 
vision of the Meat Board and with the 
support of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, state colleges, magazines, etc. 


A TEXT-BOOK ON BOOKKEEPING 


In University of Texas Bulletin No. 
3040, “A System of Accounting Proce- 
dure for Live-Stock Ranches,” recently 
issued, Frederick W. Woodbridge gives a 
detailed, non-technical analysis of a sys- 
tem of bookkeeping intended primarily 
for use by ranchers interested in put- 
ting their operations on a better busi- 
ness basis. 

“There is nothing mysterious about an 
accounting system, any more than there 
is about the operation of a stock ranch,” 
says the author. A diligent study of the 
text, which ranges from directions about 
“original papers,’ such as_ invoices, 
checks, and inventories, upon which the 
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accuracy of any set of books must de- 
pend, to the trial balance and closing of 
the books, should clear up the enigma of 
ranch accounting. 

Every step in the bookkeeping process 
is illustrated on sample forms and rec- 
ords—inventory sheets, journal and led- 
ger pages, etc.—showing the handling of 
each type of transaction likely to be met 
in using the system. The brevity and 
clearness with which the subject is 
treated have largely surmounted the 
usual difficulties in perfecting a book- 
keeping system adaptable to ranches of 
all kinds and sizes. 

Copies of the pamphlet are sold by the 
Bureau of Business Research, University 
of Texas, Austin, for $1.50. 


VISITORS TO NATIONAL FORESTS 


One out of every four persons in the 
United States took advantage of the 
recreational resources of the 151 national 
forests in 1930, announces R. Y. Stuart, 
chief of the Forest Service. Visitors to 
the number of 31,904,515 were estimated 
by the forest rangers—a gain of 146,284 
over 1929. California led all other 
states, with 16,000,000, or over half the 
total, of whom 14,000,000 were tran- 
sients. 

Campers last year numbered 1,980,736, 
against 1,902,961 in 1929; picnickers, 
3,272,682, against 3,056,456. By far the 
greatest number—29,541,607 in 1930 and 
28,786,516 in 1929—entered by automo- 
bile. Hikers increased from 202,272 to 
220,853. 


NEW STOCK-YARDS AT 
PHILADELPHIA 


New stock-yards, which, it is predicted, 
will make Philadelphia the meat-packing 
center of the East, are rapidly nearing 
completion at Thirty-sixth Street and 
Grays Ferry Avenue, on the Schuylkill 


- THE RESULTS 


Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co. 
Pender, Neb. 


Dear Sirs: 
I used one of your currying and dipping 
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River. 
effort by several packing firms and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad—is to cost $5,000,- 


000 and will represent the most ad- 


vanced technique in this field. 


So He Simply Quit—‘“I’ll work no 
more for that man Sullivan,” said Casey. 
“An’ why?” inquired his friend Mur- 


phy. 


“Sure and ’tis on account of a remark 


that he made.” 
“An’ phwat was that?” 


“ ‘Casey,’ says he, ‘ye’re discharged.’ ” 


—Railway Magazine. 


RANCH FOR SALE 


By owner—14,000 acres, Las Animas 
Grant, Jim Hogg County, Texas, fifteen 
miles southwest of Hebbronville. Bighty 
per cent tillable; 800 acres in cultiva- 
tion; plenty of good water from wells; 
producing oil and gas wells now on 
property, also oil and gas pipe lines. 
Can arrange to carry $50,000 for twenty- 
five years at 644 per cent interest. For 
particulars address 

REUBEN HOLBEIN, Hebbronville, Tex. 


| ANCHES, large or small, for sale, 
exchange or lease in Texas, New 


Mexico, Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, 
Canada, California, Central and South 
America, Africa, and Islands of the Sea. 


J. D. FREEMAN 
Gunter Building San Antonio, Texas 


FOR SALE 

A carload or more of well-bred saddle 
horses, ready for use. Perfect for dude 
ranch, riding academy, or any place where 
good riding horses are Also regis- 
tered thoroughbreds of all ages. Prices 
right. W. M. Anderson & Son 

Meadow View Stock Farm, Cody, Nebr. 


Denver Typewriter Co. 


Woodstock Distributors 
RENTALS, REPAIRS AND SUPPLIES 
MAKES 


ALL NEW PORTABLES 
We solicit your eae in rentals 
and sales 


1750 Champa Street Denver, Colerado 


VERY EVIDENT 


Wamego, Kan. 


machines in my feed- 


lot last winter and spring, and am surely pleased with the results. 
When I shipped my cattle, Swift & Company’s steer-buyer said 


to me: 


“‘Are you using a currying and dipping machine?” 


I told 


him I was, and he said he could tell it on every bunch of cattle he 
bought whether or not this machine had been used, as they are 


much smoother-haired when curried. 


I would not take $100 for my machine if I could not get another. 


Yours truly, 


Write today for prices and descriptive literature 


Automatic Currying and Dippi 


805 THIRD STREET 


(Signed) 


T. B. STEWART. 


We invite investigation. 
Write to any farmer or 
eeder who is a user of 


Ng Machine Zo. feeder who is 


PENDER, NEBRASKA and Dipping Machine. 





The project—the result of a joint 
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GOVERNMENT RANGE AND LIVE- 
STOCK REPORT 


Great variations in range conditions 
were noted by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics in its May report. With 
ample moisture, feed prospects were 
good in Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Arizona, western Nebraska and Kansas, 
and eastern Colorado. On the other 
hand, moisture had been short in Mon- 
tana, the western Dakotas, northern 
Wyoming, California, Utah, Nevada, 
southern Idaho, eastern and central Ore- 
gon, and parts of Washington. These 
latter areas must have more rain to 
produce sufficient summer grass. Cool 
weather had delayed plant growth east 
of the Continental Divide. 

Cattle generally were in good flesh, 
with less than average losses. In east- 
ern Colorado, and western Kansas and 
Nebraska, cattle had shown the effects 
of early spring storms. Calf-crop pros- 
pects were good. There had been little 
trading in the Southwest. 

Sheep and lambs were reported to be 
in fair to excellent condition, except in 
California, where feed was scant. Early 
lambing had generally been favorable. 


RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK 
CONDITIONS 


Arizona 


We have the best prospects for grass I 
have witnessed in my twenty-five years 
in Arizona.—J. B. Stites, Holbrook. 


California 


Our local feed conditions are not so 
bad, considering the very dry spring. 
Prices have been spasmodic, and I do 
not feel capable of even guessing future 
prices.—J. N. JOHNSON, Lodi. 


So far, 1931 has been exceptionally 
dry, especially on the west side of the 
San Joaquin Valley. This, together with 
the depression in cattle prices and lack 
of demand, has put us up against a hard 
proposition, where expenses will by far 
exceed income. According to prices paid 
the producer for cattle on the hoof, and 
wholesale prices of dressed beef, retail 
prices are too high, curtailing consump- 
tion—A. DOMENGINE, Oilfields. 


Colorado 


Conditions are bad, though cattle are 
in good shape.—A. J. CoLE, Oak Creek. 


Although*this has been a cold, back- 
ward spring, with recent rains and 


warm weather grass is coming on well, 
and range conditions are normal.—CLIFF 
PALMER, Aroya. 


Kansas 


Plenty of rain; grass, wheat, oats, and 
alfalfa good; no corn planted; short sup- 
ply of cattle and hogs. Prices low, com- 
pared with last few years. If we can 
raise good crops, we can get along, even 
with low prices. People will not buy 
quite so much.—C. H. LATTIN, Portis. 


Missouri 


Live stock wintered fine, but prices are 
low.—W. J. CREEKMORE, Joplin. 


Montana 


Conditions here are not good. Grass 
is very slow, and the weather cold. 
Night freezing and dryness make it 
almost impossible to work in the fields.— 
JAMES H. HUNTER, Webster. 


The range is very dry. We need rain. 
Stock is looking good.—J. D. CHRISTIAN- 
SON, Burns. 


The situation is bad here. Water is 
very low. If present conditions continue 
for thirty days longer, all stockmen in 
eastern Montana will have to start ship- 
ping out, as the grass will not last more 
than that long—STEPHEN B. SMITH, 
Selway. 


Nebraska 


Conditions here are very good, consid- 
ering previous crops. Farmers and 
stockmen are putting forth every effort 
to adjust themselves to new conditions. 
The March storm did considerable dam- 
age. Due to frozen udders, there were 
many little calves left without milk. 
Have been in the country since 1885, and 
this storm was the worst in this locality 
that I have seen.—CHARLES A. LISTON, 
Dickens. 


New Mexico 


I have been raising cattle in the des- 
erts of New Mexico for nearly fifty 
years, and the last three have been the 
hardest in my experience. We like THE 
PRODUCER better than any other cattle 
paper we get, and I think James E. Poole 
knows more about range-cattle conditions 
and numbers than any other man in the 
country.—C. J. GRAHAM, Cutter. 


Stock has wintered well here, and 
there is a good calf crop coming on. 
Mother cows are doing quite well.—So1 
VANCLEVE, Pinon. 


Washington 
Stock came through the winter in good 
condition. We will start marketing beef 
August 1. There is a large lamb crop 


this year, No live-stock trading at pres- 
ent.—J. H. Tippett, Rogersburg. 


Wyoming 


We had a very mild winter, and all 
live stock came through in excellent con- 
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dition. Some shortage of moisture this 
spring, but a little rain now would put 
the range in fine shape. Much hay is 
left over —AL OSTERHOUT, Big Piney. 


This section is getting dry—Jim Tay- 
LOR, Clearmont. 


Range is good and the earliest in his- 
tory. Someone who thinks he has a pull 
is trying to get this country in the Yel- 
lowstone or Grand Teton National Park, 
which would fix the cattle question here. 
—NOBLE GREGORY, Elk. 


Calf and lamb crops are a littie above 
average. No fresh stock is being shipped 
in, and everyone is sitting tight. I have 
taken your paper since the first issue, 
twelve years ago.—GROVER THOMPSON, 
Glendo. 


A Modern Grandma.—Host—“There 
are my grandma’s ashes over there in the 
corner.” 

Guest—“Oh! 
passed on?” 

Host—“No, no! She’s just too lazy to 
look for an ash-tray.”—Missouri Pacific 
Magazine. 


So the poor soul has 
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Save the middleman’s 
profit by ordering your 
saddle or harness direct 
from us, : - 

ears’ experience back of every saddle 
on Mihich snates the buyer of getting 
the greatest value for his money. New low 
prices now in effect. 

BOOTS, HATS, CHAPS, ETC. 
Write for Our Big Free Catalog 
The FRED MUELLER 
Saddle & Harness Co. 
421 Mueller Bldg., Denver, Colo. 









trom the factory No middleman’s profit 
Send for free catalog—maker to consumes 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 
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BEST HAND MADE 
BOOTS IN AMERICA 
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Wor 
and Rough Usage 
for ae TMAKER.. Rodeos 


1638 Cahuenga Avenue 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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Price Fluctuations 








Prices of meats and by-products (such as 
hides, lamb pelts, tallow, etc.) determine 
prices of live stock. Packer salesmen make 
every effort to get highest prices, but they 
can get only that price at which the meat 
will move into consumption. This is the 
market price. 


Day to day and week to week, fluctu- 
ations in receipts of live stock cause fluctu- 
ations in the supply of meats. This in turn 
causes fluctuations in livestock prices. 


Ordinarily the amount of money that 
consumers have to spend for meats does 
not vary greatly from day to day or week 
to week. When it does, in times of un- 
employment, as at present, the tendency of 


meat and livestock prices is downward. 


This effect on the prices of meats and live 
stock is illustrated in the average weekly 
prices of cattle and wholesale prices of the 
corresponding grades of beef at Chicago 
shown in the accompanying chart. They 
were taken from reports of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


The fluctuating prices of hides and other 
by-products also have an effect but space 
does not permit their discussion here. The 
money from beef represents 80 to 90 per 
cent of the total money the packer receives 
for the meat and by-products of cattle, 
hence it is the largest single product that 
affects the price of the live animal. 


Swift & Company 


U.S. A. 


SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


CHICAGO 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 





